SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym Seats 


YOU'LL GET profitable full-time use from your gym- 
nasium—planned or existing—when you install Safway 
telescoping bleachers. 

With the seats extended over the floor, you provide 
superior vision and comfort for spectator events such 
as basketball. Nest the seats back into their “cabinet” 
and you instantly clear the floor for daily gym work. 

And with only one or several rows locked open, 
you can set up convenient sideline seating for athletic 
practice, dancing parties or other gym floor activities. 

Safway’s advanced gym seat design also gives you 
these important benefits: 


SAFE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 


Safway’s exclusive gravity latch automatically locks each row 
in relation to every other row (see three photos below). 

(1) LOCKING OPEN. As each row is extended, latch 
drops behind lock bar on carriage ahead to prevent move- 
ment between rows. 

(2) RELEASING LATCH. After unlocking the cylinder 
lock, pushing seats inward forces tapered end of latch against 
unlocking bar, raising notched front end and freeing row ahead. 

(3) LOCKING SHUT. With all rows nested, brake pads 
are lowered and hooks engage brackets on unlocking bar. 
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~ investment for your school 


STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—8 steel columns under 
every row; uniform load distribution through vertical 
and horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking 
devices. 


SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN— Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 


SMOOTH, EASY OPERATION — Minimum metal-to-metal 
friction. No costly power equipment needed. 


HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE—Seat and foot 
boards have rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 


Ask for engineering help! 


Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write _ 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 164. 


IS\AE.WA\Y. 


STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
een State Stn, Miterachne 13, Whe. 


Sporto 


SPORTS + GAMES 
FOR WINTER & SPRING 


TABLE TENN)s 


eNUFFLEBOAR, 


a BAT TENNIS d 


Now available—“Official Game Rules,” a 
handy 65-page pocket-sized book contain- 
ing the rules and playing suggestions on 
17 popular Recreation Games . . . Free to 
Department heads, 25¢ to all others. 


See Your Dealer 


New Bridge Rd., Bergenfield, N. J. 
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| COMPLETELY NEW! 


@ New leather—new saddle-tan color 
@ New “slo-drag” feel for positive grip 
@ Greater distance—pin-point accuracy 
«2 The quarterbacks ball 


“The Finest In The Field! 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS » CHICAGO 


Cleaning 


Dirt and stains can’t wear into this extra-smooth, 
bone-hard finish—once-over whisks it away. Even 
under the most punishing schedule, the rich, 
light-toned, no-glare lustre comes back undimin- 
ished day after day to maintain proper light 
reflection. It is non-darkening, non-yellowing, 
non-rubber burning—strongly resists rubber 
marking—and is U/L approved slip-resistant for 
fast-action play. 

TROPHY “Finish for Champions” saves labor 
again because it wears 2 to 3 times longer than 
any other gym finish—cuts frequency of re- 
treatment accordingly. 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer ®” shows you how to take advantage 
of modern, labor-saving treatment techniques and short cuts. 
He’s your own trained floor care specialist, 

For 50 years “On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll”. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
U.S.A. 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Stocks in Principal Cities 


Branches and Warehouse 


is a Breeze on 
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HILLYARD FLOOR CARE 
saves half the Labor! 


Hillyard TROPHY finish can help you save real 
money, by cutting labor time, while it gives you 
a tournament-caliber floor that would be hard 
to value in dollars. This is one more proof of 
the axiom, Economy in floor maintenance never 
comes from cheap materials. 


NOTE: TROPHY’'s superior wearing qualities are especially ap- 
preciated when the basketball floor is used for other purposes, 


such as dances, gym classes, banquets, Scout and PTA meetings, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


1 ‘ 
, HILLYARD, ‘St Joseph, Mo. Dept.P-6 1 
; [) Please send me full information. on how to achieve a ; 
{ tournament-class basketball floor at a real money saving. 1 
i () Please have the nearby Hillyard Maintaineer@® make a 1} 
1 FREE Survey and recommend treatments for all my floors. # 
: Nome H 
1 ad ' 
1 Institution. . ae 
r ' 
© CONE ing cei - ' 
1 ' 
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Boost for the diamond industry 


HE NCAA is passing out cigars 

this month, having just spawned 
a peppy little feller weighing 3% 
ounces. The new offspring—the first 
NCAA Official Baseball Guide— 
makes a welcome “edition” to the 
family of rules books. Glowing with 
exciting pictures, reviews, and rec- 
ords, it represents another healthy 
contribution to a better NCAA base- 
ball world. 

As a matter of fact, both the 
NCAA and the National Federation 
rate kudos for the wonderful way 
in which they’ve revived the dia- 
mond sport. During the depression 
years, baseball was hit harder than 
a Mickey Mantle homer. It was van- 
ishing from the school scene until 
the national organizations came 
sprinting to the rescue with a spec- 
tacular resuscitative stab. 

And what a job they’ve done of 
pumping life-saving oxygen into 
the school game’s lungs! High school 
baseball alone has soared from a 
total of 5,236 varsity teams in 1946 
to about 12,750 teams in 1958—a 
rise of more than 150%! 

What we particularly like about 
our school administrators is their 
realistic and progressive approach 
to the game. They’re well aware of 
the fact that baseball can degener- 
ate into a wearisome bore. How 
many times have you seen a pitcher 
twiddle his cap, fiddle with his 
pants, keep rubbing the ball aim- 
lessly, squirm around getting com- 
fortable on the rubber, gaze intently 
at the catcher’s sign, take a long 
peek at any runner on base—then 
step off the rubber! 

Joe Collier of the Cleveland Press 
has discovered that pitchers hold 
the ball on the mound at least half 
of every game! Following are his 
stopwatch timings on four succes- 
sive big league games last season 
(figures denote, respectively, the 
total time of the game and the time 
the ball was in the pitcher’s box): 

Game 1: 2 hrs. 5 min.—1 hr. 1 
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min.; Game 2: 3 hrs. 16 min.—2 hrs. 
1 min.; Game 3: 2 hrs. 40 min.—1l 
hr. 40 min.; Game 4: 2 hrs. 17 min. 
—1 hr. 21 min. 

Batters, managers, coaches, and 
other players also will, if unchecked, 
compound this tedious felony. 

The big league brass, despite their 
foolish protestations that the public 
doesn’t mind three-hour ball games, 
have instituted some pretty good 
legislation to speed up their games. 
But these rules are honored more 
in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. Either the umps haven’t the 
guts to enforce them or the brass 
refuses to back up the umps. 

That’s why the NCAA rules- 
makers rate a hallelujah for spelling 
out sharp penalties for dilatory 
pitchers, batters, and coaches. 
Among the excellent new speed-up 
edicts are the following: 

1. A ball (or balk, if there’s a 
runner on base) will be called if 
the pitcher takes more than two 
pumps before delivery. 

2. Pitchers must deliver the ball 
within 20 seconds after receiving it, 
if the bases are empty; and can 
throw no more than five prepara- 
tory tosses, except in emergency 
situations. For each violation, a ball 
will be called. 

3. A batter who fails to appear at 
the plate within 30 seconds after 
the umpire calls for him will be 
ruled out. 

4. A strike will be called on a 
batter who steps out of the box, un- 
less there’s a bonafide reason in the 
umpire’s judgment. 

5. When a coach makes a second 
trip to the mound in one inning to 
talk with a pitcher, or a third trip 
during the game (except in case of 
obvious injury), the pitcher must be 
removed from the game. 

Of such stern stuff are exciting 
two-hour ball games made! 


NE of the nicer things about the 
national interscholastic track 


championships at Madison Square 
Garden is that it always brings Skip 
O’Connor into town. A gentle, soft- 
spoken little feller, Skip is the 
pistol-sharp brain behind the pow- 
erful Concord (Mass.) High School 
teams. 

He holds at least one all-time rec- 
ord that we know of—for articles 
published in Scholastic Coach. Since 
May 1941, he’s bylined 27 pieces, 
with article No. 28 now waiting in 
the wings. 

This year Skip had a diverting 
little tale to tell us about article No. 
27—“Most Coachable Events,” in 
the November issue. Shortly after 
the issue appeared, Skip happened 
to run into Bob Giegengack, Yale’s 
superlative track mentor. 

‘Hey, Skip,’’ Giegengack ex- 
claimed, “I’d like to thank you for 
that article in Scholastic Coach. I 
have a shot putter who had been 
making some of the very mistakes 
you indicated in your article. I kept 
telling the kid what he was doing 
wrong. But I couldn’t convince him 
When your article came along, I 
showed it to him. And what do you 
know—what the kid wouldn’t take 
from me, he would take from you!” 

Which is a mighty fine tribute to 
the coach of a little high school .. . 
and to Scholastic Coach as well! 


PEAKING about contributors, 
Scholastic Coach’s last two 
“menus” have featured a_ special 
family dinner. Last month we of- 
fered you a juicy tenderloin cooked 
up by Ken Doherty, the renowned 
track coach; and this month (on 
pages 10-11), we’re serving a tasty 
blue plate by his son, Lynn, col- 
laborating with Michigan’s head 
track chef, Don Canham. 

Don, a man of integrity, wants us 
to know that “Lynn did most of the 
work (on the article). He’s been my 
freshman coach for two years, and 
a very good young coach he is.” 

(Continued on page 61) 


Brings out the best in any man— 
Wiheon BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


Wilson equipment gives every man team confi- 

y dence—brings out the best that is in him. From 

: ve ; 7 Tf the soles of his Wilson Comet Shoes to his finger- 

WA af, tips on the Wilson Jet® “‘Grip-Tite” Basketball— 

a Wilson equipped man going in for a lay-up is 
ready to score! 


> 
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Designed and constructed to 
meet today’s fast-break play. 
Four-ply fabric carcass in which 
all the plies are formed and fused 
together for unmatched round- 
ness retention. Exclusive ‘Grip- 
Tite’’ process provides positive 
non-slip traction. 


WILSON JET BASKETBALL = eA 
™ 


WILSON COLORAMIC UNIFORMS 
Expertly tailored from the finest 
materials, Wilson Coloramic 
Uniforms are available in the 
widest selections and combi- 
tions of color and design through 
a full range of prices. Smart uni- 
forms give a team confidence— 
and a feeling of game winning 
team spirit—and the smartest 
uniforms of all are in the new 
Wilson Coloramic Line! 


WILSON COMET BASKETBALL 


SHOES—A man is just as good as 

his feet—and these are the shoes 

to give any man all the speed 
and agility he has in him! The 
new Wilson Comet Shoe is un- 
surpassed for comfort and j 
traction. ‘‘Gripper ridge’”’ ery 
around entire sole A 
—highest quality Aw ‘as 
throughout. White 

or Black. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


Baserunning 


and Sliding 


By WILLIAM T. (BUCK) LAI 
Coach, Long Island U.; Scout, Los Angeles Dodgers 


now a baserunner! What do you do? The key 

to skillful baserunning is hustle—and quick- 
thinking. And our aim here will be to escort you 
around the bases, explaining exactly what you—the 
baserunner—should do from the time you hit the 
ball until you cross the plate. 

To First Base: After hitting the ball, complete your 
swing, untrack yourself, and head for first base— 
whether the ball has been popped up, grounded to 
the infield, or lined to the outfield. 

If you’re a left-handed hitter, you’ll have the advan- 
tage of being closer to first base and swinging in the 
direction of the run. But no matter which side of the 
plate you swing from, the initial step should—ideally 
—be made with the rear foot. This is similar to the 
cross-over step used in baserunning and should give 
you a longer stride on your first step. Get as quick a 
start as you possibly can without sacrificing any power 
in your swing. 

As you leave home plate, use proper running form. 
Don’t run with your head down. Arch your neck; this 
will bring your face up so that you'll be able to see 
the play—the ball, the defense, and your first-base 
coach. 

The arms may be pumped back and forth but not 
laterally, as this will retard you. Run at your maxi- 
mum speed, whether you’re a slow, mediocre, or fast 
runner. Since the shortest distance between two points 
is a straight line, don’t weave or encircle the foul line. 
Head toward your target—first base. 

If you’re trying to beat out a ball to the infield, run 


C eae The bat hits the ball and YOU are 
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as fast and straight as you can to and past the initial 
sack. There’s rarely any need to slide into first base, 
unless to avoid a tag by a first baseman who’s been 
drawn off the bag. 

As you pass the bag and the umpire calls you safe 
you must be alert for a wild throw or an error which 
may let you advance. You must also be aware that the 
catcher may be backing up the play by following you 
down the baseline. Your coach can be helpful at this 
time; use of the voice can be valuable in baserunning. 
But don’t confuse the voice of your coach with that of 
an opponent. Remember, once you commit yourself 
toward second you’re fair game for the defense. 


TAGGING FIRST BASE 


On a long single, extra base hit, or distant fly ball, first 
base must be approached differently. On this type of 
play, you want to round first base and possibly go to 
second. It may be desirable to make a slight arc before 
reaching first base so that when you pass it you'll be 
headed directly for second. 

If you don’t make a slight arc before reaching first, 
you may make a large arc after reaching it. This will 
place you on the outside of the diamond formed by the 
bases, increasing the distance to second base (though 
you may not realize it). The result can be disastrous on 
a close play at the keystone sack. 

It doesn’t make too much difference which foot you 
use to tag the base. But it’s ideal to touch it with the 
left foot, as a hip pivot will probably give you a sharper 
turn than if you tag it with the right foot. 

The important thing is to continue to run at full speed 
as you approach the base and not to break stride in order 
to tag the base with a certain foot. You may be leaning 
toward the inside of the diamond (your left) as you tag 
the bases, and you should tag that portion of the base 
closest to the pitching rubber. 

(Continued on page 39) 


Pitching Control Aids 


NYONE can be a “thrower.” But 

A it takes a great deal of patience 

and practice on the part of both 

the coach and the player to convert 
a thrower into a pitcher. 

Everyone knows that the real 
secret to pitching is control. But 
how many coaches or young pitchers 
know how to develop this important 
asset? Yet there’s nothing really 
mysterious about it. It entails just 
an acceptance and application of 
certain fundamental concepts and 
mechanical aids peculiar to base- 
ball and the individual. 

The first and probably most im- 
portant concept is to get the young 
pitcher to overcome his natural fear 
of throwing the ball right down the 
middle of the plate. Jim Turner, the 
N. Y. Yankees’ pitching coach, once 
said that a pitch thrown at medium 
speed right down the middle of the 
plate had four chances in ten of be- 
coming a base hit. That would be for 
a .400 hitter. But how many of those 
are around? 

In high school and college ball, 
where teams meet only once or twice 
during a season, it’s difficult to get 
to know the opposing batters. A 
general rule is to pitch high and 
tight and low and away. The main 
drawback to this theory is that many 
young pitchers will start out throw- 
ing to these spots and usually miss 
the corners, thus getting behind the 
hitter and being forced to groove a 
pitch that will be hit for extra bases. 
It’s far better to throw the first 
pitch or two right down the middle 
if you can. 


By IVAN ABROMOWITZ, Pitcher, N. Y. Yank 


I say “if you can” because it’s 
almost impossible to do so. Once at 
a spring training camp, I heard Jim 
Turner bet any pitcher $10 that no 
one could throw ten pitches consecu- 
tively down the center of the plate. 
No one accepted him. Each pitcher 
has some sort of a “tail” to the ball 
and that fact alone, besides the hu- 
man factor, would prevent the ball 
from carrying down the middle but 
would, rather, “sail” it over a cor- 
ner. 

The point I’m trying to make is 
that a coach should advise young 
pitchers to throw the ball as 
“grooved” as possible, since it will 
in all probability go over a corner 
anyway. Then when the pitcher 
gets ahead of the hitter, he can take 
a “shot” with a curve ball right over 
the outside corner, knee high, or a 
fast ball over the inside corner just 
below the armpits. Most inexperi- 
enced batters will swing at anything 
when they have two strikes on 
them. 

Another concept that will aid the 
pitcher in gaining control is to 
concentrate on each pitch. Why is 
it that a pitcher can throw three 
straight balls to a batter and then 
“bear down” and throw two con- 
secutive strikes, only to walk the 
batter on the next pitch? 

I say it’s a mental let-down more 
than a physical defect. The pitcher 
hasn’t trained his mental faculties to 
a high enough degree. He should 
train himself to put everything out 
of his mind except the pitch that 
he’s delivering. 


Org 


Although these concepts are very 
important, the mechanical aids to 
pitching control are probably easier 
to apply and will bear more immedi- 
ate fruit to the coach and player 
alike. 

The first aids to be considered in 
helping develop a young pitcher’s 
control are to determine to whom 
he’s to throw, when he’s to throw, 
how he’s to throw, and the length 
of time he’s to throw. 

The first aspect is for a pitcher 
always to throw to a catcher when- 
ever possible, an infielder or out- 
fielder as an alternative, but never 
to another pitcher. There’s some- 
thing about a catcher’s mitt that 
forces its handler automatically to 
begin to throw like a catcher. This 
can be disastrous to a young pitcher. 

Besides, there’s the possibility of 
not getting his throwing hand out 
of the way in time and thus injuring 
himself for a few weeks or a month. 
A catcher, infielder or outfielder may 
still be able to play with an injured 
finger. A pitcher, if he does, will risk 
serious injury to his arm. 

It’s permissible for pitchers to 
throw to each other while loosening 
up. But when the hard throwing be- 
gins, a coach must keep a close eye 
on who is handling the catchers’ 
mitts. 

A pitcher should never throw 
after he runs his wind sprints. Be- 
ing tired, he won’t be able to throw 
with his natural ease for a long 
enough period of time to do any 
good. During the first week or two 
of spring training, it’s permissible to 
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throw to a mitt every day. But once 
the season begins, he should just 
throw to a mitt during his batting 
practice day. 

The matter of how to throw is the 
most important fact pertaining to 
control aids for young pitchers. By 
“how to throw” I don’t mean over- 
hand, sidearm, three-quarters, or 
any other variance. No two pitchers 
can throw alike. A good way to de- 
termine how a young pitcher should 
throw is to tell him to rear back and 
fire the ball as hard as he can. That 
is his natural motion, and his pitch- 
ing style should be developed and 
regulated by that natural motion. 
But, to get back to how to throw. 

A pitcher, once he’s loosened up 
and ready for the catcher to give a 
target, should never worry about 
his form but devote his entire span 
of concentration upon hitting the 
center of the catcher’s target. He 
should make the catcher hold the 
target just where he wants the ball, 
and once he begins his wind up he 
should never take his eyes off the 
glove. 

It’s at this point that a coach may 
be of great service to the pitcher. 
Most pitchers when warming up 
will throw their best pitch about 
80% of the time. That won’t do 
them any good. If the pitcher’s best 
pitch is a fast ball, let him throw it 
a few times and then make him 
throw the curve and change of pace 
the rest of the time. 

This extra practice will greatly 
increase the control of his weaker 
pitches. His better pitches will take 
care of themselves. 

Another important phase of how 
to throw is throwing off the stretch. 
This is one of the most universal 
failures of young pitchers. A coach 
should impress upon his moundmen 
that they must do their most im- 
portant pitching with men on base. 
They must, therefore, devote much 
practice to pitching off a stretch 
motion. At least half of each pitch- 
er’s warmup or batting practice 
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HERB SCORE DELIVERING A FAST BALL 


One of the hardest throwers in the history of the game, the Indian 
fireballer possesses a beautifully loose and easy delivery that’s unusu- 
ally deceptive to the batter. Note how he gathers his weight over his 
back foot in the first picture, and the nice long step he takes directly 
toward the batter. With his tall lean body, long stride, loose action, 
and great arm whip, he obtains a tremendous leverage that enables 
him to pour a lot of “mustard” on the pitch. Note how his head re- 
mains fixed on the target from start to finish. It’s never pulled away 
or permitted to bob—common faults with young pitchers. Unlike some 
pitchers—Robin Roberts and Warren Spahn being conspicuous exam- 
ples—Score apparently makes little effort to finish with his glove in 
fielding position. As you may notice, this can make a pitcher vulner- 
able to a smashing line drive right back at his head—as Score dis- 
covered to his sorrow last season.—(Photos courtesy of Ethan Allen) 


should be thrown from the stretch. 

The main thing to remember 
about pitching off a stretch, as far 
as control is concerned, is that the 
pitcher must pick up the target 
before he throws; and once he be- 
gins his pitch, he should forget 
about the base runner or runners 
and devote his full concentration 
to the pitch. 

The final facet of control aids 
concerns the length of throwing 
during batting practice or sideline 
throwing. While this will vary with 
the individual, the coach shouldn’t 
let his pitchers throw more than 
15 or 20 minutes of batting practice 
once they’re in condition. 

While building up to this peak, 
they should start with eight min- 
utes of batting practice every other 
day. Sideline throwing should fol- 
low the same procedure. When a 
pitcher throws more than 10 min- 
utes of batting practice, he begins 
to tire and therefore doesn’t throw 
naturally. Natural motion is im- 
perative for control. 

The final mechanical aid that 
coaches must master is the ability 
to perceive and remedy during the 
course of a game certain little me- 
chanical errors that the pitcher is 
making, which in turn are affecting 
his control. The most common errors 
that young pitchers will make are 
throwing the curve ball too high, 
getting behind the hitter (which 


was discussed previously), and 
wildness with runners on base. 

When a pitcher “hangs” his curve 
ball, usually it’s because he isn’t 
bending his back before releasing 
the ball, thus not permitting himself 
to get ‘on top” of the ball. 

A good drill to correct this is to 
have the pitcher drop his forward 
shoulder a bit as he releases the 
ball. This will allow him to get 
“on top” of his pitch, and also force 
him to bend from the waist, there- 
by making his curve a low pitch 
rather than a high pitch. 

Another method is to have a 
right-handed pitcher aim his curve 
at the left shoulder of the catcher, 
and a left-handed pitcher to aim 
his curve at the catcher’s right 
shoulder. This often will cause the 
ball to break over the low-and- 
away part of the plate. I recom- 
mend a combination of both these 
remedies. 

As I mentioned earlier, pitching 
with men on base is difficult for 
inexperienced pitchers. The coach 
must pay particular attention to 
the pitcher at this point and look 
for little faults that he may help 
him with. 

Suppose there’s a man on first 
base in a close ball game. In order 
for the runner not to interfere with 
the pitcher’s concentration, the 
pitcher .must decide just what kind 

(Concluded on page 47) 


NYONE with a rudimentary 
A knowledge of body mechanics 
knows that a body loses its 
equilibrium when its center of grav- 
ity falls outside its base. A vertical 
pole begins to topple only when its 
center of weight moves outside its 
point of contact with the ground. 


All human locomotion occurs in 
this way. We move by “falling.” 
The faster we wish to move, the 


more quickly the center of gravity 
must fall outside its base. Or, say- 
ing this another way, the greater 
the velocity wanted, the greater the 
angle of forward inclination must 
be 

To test this, try a simple experi- 
ment. Balance on one leg. Now 
move forward slowly. To accomplish 
this, you’ll find it necessary to shift 
the weight in the direction you 
want to go and outside its base—the 
foot. As long as you maintain your 
center of gravity over this foot, no 
powerful contraction of muscle or 
swing of arms or legs can move you. 

Now, make the same movement 
quickly in order to start quickly in 
some direction, You’ll now find it 
necessary to shift your weight radi- 
cally; that is, to increase the body 
inclination to its fullest extent. If 
you’re not careful, you could fall 
flat on your face. But of course you 
won’t because automatically the op- 
posite leg will swing forward to a 
new base of temporary support. 
While you’re trying this, notice 


A WINNING 
START 


By DON CANHAM and LYNN DOHERTY 


Track Coaches, University of Michigan 


how natural it is to move the head 
and eyes first. By looking quickly 
down toward the feet, you tend to 
fall quickly in that direction. When 
the eyes are at or above the hori- 
zontal, you tend to fall more slowly. 

This is the essence of sprinting, 
the reason for the invention of the 
crouch start by Coach Mike Murphy 
in 1897, and for the modern “eyes 
down, weight forward” action now 
used by our greatest sprinters. 

A second principle is that power 
in sprinting occurs through a syn- 
chronized pull-push action. The 
lesser power value probably lies in 
the pulling phase, which begins as 
the forward foot first touches the 
ground under, not ahead of the 
body, and continues as the leg is 
“pulled” backward behind the cen- 
ter of weight. Actually since the feet 
are fixed in the ground by spikes 
or rubber soles, the body is driven 
forward. 

The more powerful phase lies in 
the forward push of the leg ex- 
tensors. That is, horizontal propul- 
sion results from forces that are al- 
ways under and behind the body, 
never in front of it. This is a crucial 
consideration when determining the 
length of stride and proper place- 
ment of the forward foot. 

So often, when thinking about 
sprinting or demonstrating its ac- 
tion, we place the forward foot well 
out in front of us. We argue that if 
we can pick up six more inches on 


each stride by extending the foot 
forward, we shall have gained that 
much in velocity. But velocity is 
NOT directly related to stride 
length; rather to pushing power 
(speed and strength) and to the 
technical efficiency with which it 
can be applied. 

A third principle is that more 
power is required to start and to 
accelerate body motion than is 
needed to maintain it. Body angle 
should therefore be more extreme 
in the early stages of sprinting and 
shouldn’t reach the optimum sprint- 
ing angle (about 70° to the ground) 
until full velocity has been reached. 

Coaching tradition is concerned 
about the sprinter who straightens 
up in the first few strides out of the 
blocks, and assumes that a sprinter 
shows good form if he doesn’t reach 
this full sprinting angle until about 
15 yards out. But the consensus of 
research is that maximum velocity 
isn’t reached until about 60-65 
yards’ °, It follows that a sprinting 
angle of less than 70° should be 
maintained as long as possible, for 
30, 40, 50, even 60 yards, and that 
some special means of doing this 
must be learned. 

In summary, then, one of the pri- 
mary concerns in sprint starting is 
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the proper angle of the body when 
“set” and when in action, and what 
means are available to aid this opti- 
mum angle at each phase of the 
action. The means to be discussed in 
this article are: 

1. Distribution of weight in the 
“set” position. 

2. Body angle during the start. 

3. Length of strides during the 
start. 

4. Arm action out of the blocks 
and during the start. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEIGHT 


In determining the various factors 
which establish weight distribution 
(block placement, hip height, forward 
lean, and eye focus), one must realize 
that these factors are always com- 
bined with later movements (arm ac- 
tion, head carriage, knee lift, length 
of stride) in such a way as to balance 
one another and produce a more or 
less effective total movement. 

A “set” position that’s too far for- 
ward and with the hips too high can 
still provide a good start by a com- 
pensating upward drive of the arms 
or upward tilt of the head during the 
first few strides. One phase of action 
must balance another. This fact ex- 
plains the differences in the styles of 

(Continued on page 43) 
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STUDY OF LINDY REMIGINO, 1952 OLYMPIC CHAMP 


NO. I: Remigino in set position with head down, eyes focused on 
ground just ahead of hands. Hip elevation is a few inches higher than 
shoulders, forward lean is beyond starting line. Arms are straight to 
keep shoulders high as possible. 


NO. 2: First action at gun; right arm starts back and left forward-- 
action-and-reaction principle. As right leg comes forward, left arm, to 
compensate, shoots forward and up. 


NO. 3 shows virgorous arm action. Important feature is that Lindy 
is driving forward, face still down, and obviously taking advantage of 
fall action to get him underway. 


NO. 4: Note full extension of leg, ankle, and foot, and how arms 
precede leg action in running—not follow it. Also note left arm is 
starting back though left leg hasn’t quite started forward. 


NO. 5 clearly shows continuation of falling action with head and 
eyes still facing track. Common mistake is to look up and forward, thus 


‘causing body to come to erect position too soon. 


NO. 6 shows Lindy maintaining fine body lean, though head is start- 
ing to come up a little soon. (Morrow, at this point, would keep face 
parallel to track.) Angle, knee, and arm action are ideai—note un- 
broken line from driving foot to top of head. 


NO. 7: Fine body lean is still maintained, and athlete won't reach 
erect running position until about 25 yards from blocks. 


NO. 8: Note excellent high knee action yet relaxed arm action and . 


relaxed hands. Complete extension of left leg, ankle, and foot leads 


to maximum power with each step. 


GIL HODGES HITTING TO THE OPPOSITE FIELD 


Co.), the hands move ahead of the bat. By swinging down, 
the ball can be hit on the ground through the hole at first 
base (when the first baseman is holding a runner on the 
bag)—known as hitting behind the runner. 


When driving an outside pitch to the opposite field, a de- 
layed arm action and an abbreviated follow through prove 
extremely helpful. As Gil Hodges illustrates in this sequence 
from Ethan Allen’s book, Winning Baseball (A. S. Barnes & 
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Hit With POWER! 


VERY ballplayer nurtures the 
- dream of being the big gun 

in his team’s attack—the slug-. 
ger who can clear the bases with 
one mighty swing of his bat. Un- 
fortunately, few men are blessed 
with the ability to deliver the long 
ball with any great degree of con- 
sistency. Yet few players seem to 
be aware of that fact. In their de- 
sire to wield the big stick, they try 
to knock the cover off the ball— 
sacrificing both power and _ base 
hits. 

This shouldn’t be construed as an 
affirmation that only a Mickey 
Mantle or a Hank Aaron can hit the 
long ball. A look at major league 
home run statistics will belie that. 

The intention here is to convey 
the idea that each man should real- 
ize his own capabilities and limita- 
tions and handle himself and his 
bat accordingly. Aaron and Mantle 
have great natural power. But even 
batsmen of their stature know that 
swinging too hard impairs their hit- 
ting and, consequently, they in- 
tentionally go for the long ball only 
upon occasion. 

The average ballplayer should 
do likewise, being content with 
good overall hitting performance 
and the occasional long ball that 
comes naturally to the man who 
meets the ball well. 


THE LIVELY BALL 


The jack-rabbit ball in use today has 
actually been a detriment to batting in 
general. The fact that even weak hit- 
ters can pound the ball out of the 
park has given all players the urge 
to be home run sluggers. As a result, 
home run production has increased, 
but batting consistency has declined 
sharply. In their attempts to over- 
power the ball, present-day hitters 
are sacrificing good timing and a 
smooth, level swing. 

The current edition of the official 
ball may not differ in specifications 
from the one in use for the last 30 
years. However, improvement in the 
manufacturing process has unques- 
tionably added to its resiliency. Fur- 
thermore, present-day bats are greatly 
improved in quality and driving 


power. This combination has placed 
an emphasis on long-ball hitting. 

Youngsters should realize that they 
don’t have to overpower the ball to 
hit for distance. Stan Musial, for ex- 
ample, meets the ball with a smooth, 
rhythmical swing. He doesn’t try to 
tear the cover off it. As a result, he 
hits for consistently high averages and 
at the same time gets a great many 
extra base blows. 

It can be emphatically stated that 
the lively ball will go for great dis- 
tances when “hit on the nose.” If the 
batter will merely concentrate on 
meeting the ball squarely—following 
it all the way to the bat—the extra- 
base hits will take care of themselves 
and his batting average will show a 
definite improvement. 


ACHIEVING POWER 


While meeting the ball squarely 
should be a batter’s primary purpose, 
that alone isn’t sufficient to provide 
maximum power. The speed with 
which the bat is brought forward is at 
least the second most important ele- 
ment in hitting for distance. 

This is, in reality, another way of 
saying that maximum driving power 
is effected by quick action of the 
arms and hips and upon rapid accele- 
ration of the swing at the moment of 
impact. In order to assure quick and 
proper utilization of the bat, the hands 
should be held away from the body and 
the wrists cocked in readiness before 
the ball is delivered to the plate. 

The importance of the stride lies 
in the fact that it forces the weight 
back onto the rear foot—like a spring 
about to recoil. For this reason, the 
stride should be short and controlled 
and devoid of any. lunging action. 

The swing should be made against 
a firm front leg and, for maximum 
power, must lag behind the stride lest 
the weight shift forward too quickly 
and cause what would be merely an 
“arm-swing.” 

The batter’s body balance is too 
often upset by a hard, forceful swing. 
This means that poor timing results 
from most attempts to overpower the 
ball. The vast majority of good hit- 
ters use a moderately hard swing, 
one which is smooth and basically 
level, started by the rotation of the 
hips and featured by good, quick wrist 
action, They believe in letting the bat 
de some of the work and try to 


achieve the feeling of having put 
about 85% of the shoulder and arm 
strength and a full 100% of the wrists 
into the hitting stroke. 

The addition of the follow-through 
and body-lean which should ensue 
will get the entire weight behind the 
swing. By “body-lean” is meant the 
“following of the ball” with the rear 
shoulder, or the leaning of the weight 
in the direction in which the ball has 
been driven. 

The follow-through, although it 
does not in itself add force to a batted 
ball, is an indication that all of the 
other basic essentials have been per- 
formed correctly. As such, it is vital 
to hitting with power. 

All of which signifies that the cor- 
rect adaptation of basic fundamentals 
and the use of a slight degree of 
moderation in their application will 
enable any player to hit with the 
power that will most closely approach 
his own individual maximum. 


HITTING LINE DRIVES 


The line drive is the optimum in 
batting. The hitter who can deliver 
this type of blow consistently is the 
one most feared by pitchers. Although 
many home runs have considerable 
loft, the big sluggers are primarily 
line drive hitters. Their solid liners are 
the most frequent producers of base 
hits and their particularly well-hit 
balls have sufficient carry to clear the 
fences. 

When the ball is hit solidly, that is, 
contacted in its center by the fat part 
of the bat, with a level swing and good 
follow-through, the result will be a 
low-trajectory ball (line drive). 

Ty Cobb, in discussing batting in 
general and the desirability of hitting 
line drives in particular once said, 
“Don't slug at full speed; learn to 
meet them firmly and you will be sur- 
prised at the results.” 

What Cobb was saying is that rap- 
ping-out line drives greatly increases 
the chances of hitting safely and that 
the best way to do this is to concen- 
trate on meeting the ball squarely. 


TIMING AND POWER 


Every fundamental of batting in- 
volves and is, at the same time, de- 
pendent on timing. In the overall pic- 
ture, power-hitting revolves almost 
entirely around it. The various tech- 
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niques suggested as batting aids have 
as their ultimate purpose the im- 
provement of timing. 

An example is the split-second 
pause between the stride and the for- 
ward swing of the bat which allows 
for adjustments to the height and 
speed of the pitch. On those occasions, 
when timing reaches the point of per- 
fection, batting power almost natur- 
ally follows. 

Good timing comes through practice 
and experience. The ingredients which 
contribute to it encompasses practi- 
cally all of the basic fundamentals. 
For example, in order to synchronize 
the wrist-snap and the shift of body- 
weight with requisite precision, the 
wrists should remain cocked until the 
hands reach the center of the body as 
the bat is brought forward in its hit- 
ting arc. 

In a well-timed swing, the bat 
meets the ball in front of the plate 
as the weight is transferred to the 
front foot. The hitting stroke reaches 
its zenith with the complete transfer 
of weight, and the wrist-snap at the 
moment of impact can be likened to 
a sudden explosion of energy. 

A word of caution: the hitting zone 
should be the same for all pitches, 
fast or slow, in order to insure good 
timing. This means that adjustments 
in stride and swing must be made in 
such a way that the point of impact 
will always be in the same area rela- 
tive to the plate, emphasizing the im- 
portance of the principle that the 
batter should step to hit, not step and 
hit 


UPPERCUTTING—PRO AND CON 


Some hitters intentionally swing 
with a slight uppercut for the purpose 
of giving loft and carry to the ball. 
While it’s true that this method occa- 
sionally bears fruit, the fact remains 
that it imposes a handicap as far as 
consistency is concerned. A pitched 
ball is much easier to hit solidly when 
the swing is level. 

Furthermore, the uppercut swinger 
will usually have trouble with any- 
thing but a low pitch, hitting the high 
ones straight into the air. When this 
breed of hitter does smack a high 
pitch with authority, it’s usually be- 
cause he has altered his style and has 
met the ball with a level swing. 

Line drives are still the most de- 
sirable commodity for a batter and 
they’re best achieved by a swing that’s 
slightly down, if not completely level. 
This practice (downswing) should be 
avoided on low pitches. 

Ted Williams likens his swing to 
the V that a woodsman chops in cut- 
ting-down a tree. He tries to meet a 
low pitch with a slight uppercut and 
a high one with a slight downswing. 
When this is done, the swing will be 
essentially level and line drives will 
be the result. 


THE WRISTS AND POWER 


While the arms, shoulders, hips, and 
legs all furnish force to the swing, 
it’s the wrist-snap which produces 
the real driving power and propels 
the ball with speed and distance. 
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Rolling the wrists is of paramount 
importance in imparting this desired 
snap to its fullest degree. Properly 
executed, the wrists roll as the ball is 
hit. After the ball leaves the bat, the 
roll of the wrists goes on as a con- 
tinuation of the swing. 

One of the ways in which a good 
wrist roll can be achieved is to align 
the second and third knuckles so that 
the backs of the hands (the third 
joints) come together to form a flat 
surface. When the bat is gripped in 
this fashion, it’s almost impossible to 
take a full swing without rolling the 
wrists properly. 

The antithesis of this is the 
sweep-hitter whose stiff-armed hit- 
ting stroke doesn’t utilize the wrists 
and, consequently, robs itself of much 
power. To draw a comparison: a 
sweep-hitter swings at the ball in- 
stead of hitting at it as does the man 
who rolls his wrists properly. This 
produces a great difference in both 
the distance of the batted ball and the 
speed with which it leaves the bat. 

Some hitters follow-through with 
only one hand on the bat. Gus Zernial, 
to name one, removes his top hand as 
the bat comes around to the comple- 
tion of its swing—and he’s definitely 
a long-ball hitter. 

This leads to the conclusion that 
batting power is attained primarily 
in the first half of the swing, being 
generated in the main by the front 
arm which pushes the bat back and 
pulls it forward, and receiving a big 
boost in driving force from the wrist- 
snap. 

It should be noted, however, that 
even batters who finish the swing 
with only one hand on the bat fol- 
low-through completely in order to 
achieve maximum driving power. 


THE BAT AND POWER 


There has long been a rather wide- 
spread belief in the idea that the size 
of a bat, both its length and weight, 
have a strong bearing on the driving 
power of the man who wields it. The 
feeling is that the larger the bat, the 
greater the distance the ball will 
travel when hit. 

It’s true, to a certain extent, that 
a longer and heavier bat will enable 
a hitter to drive the fall further, con- 
tingent upon his ability to control that 
bat. Unfortunately, it’s extremely 
unlikely that any but the strongest 
of batsmen can handle an extra large 
bat with adequate control. Thus, the 
big stick frequently makes perfect 
timing impossible to all but a small 
minority of players. 

Most long-ball hitters hold the bat 
at the very end. The extra length thus 
afforded provides more leverage by 
enlarging the arc in which the bat 
moves. This, of course, makes for 
greater driving power. It also means 
that for every movement of the bat 
handle there’s proportionately greater 
movement of the hitting surface, 
making complete control of the bat 
more difficult to achieve. 

In order to gain added leverage, 
some outstanding hitters have resorted 
to tucking the little finger of the lower 


hand under the knob of the bat. Lou 
Gehrig and Jimmy Foxx, both all- 
time greats, were two who used this 
method to increase the length of their 
bats and thereby gain that added 
leverage. 


On the other hand, bat control is 
reaily more essential than the size of 
the bat. Two of today’s top sluggers, 
Larry Doby and Del Ennis, use a 
modified choke grip. And the fabulous 
Babe Ruth, although he ordinarily 
employed the end grip, would occa- 
sionally work his hands up the handle 
when the pitcher got two strikes on 
him. 

The trend today is definitely toward. 
lighter bats. Present-day players 
seem to feel that a smaller bat, one 
which can be handled easily, lends it- 
self not only to good bat control but 
to the rapid acceleration of the bat 
and the forceful wrist-snap which are 
the main ingredients of power hitting. 

Current home-run and extra base- 
hit statistics will attest to the validity 
of this theory. 


HITTING ZONE AND POWER 


Hitting zone refers to the area in 
which the batter can meet the ball 
with best results. The proper hitting 
zone in relation to the position of the 
hands at the moment of impact is 
behind the center of the body. The 
oft-repeated fact that the ball should 
be met in front of the plate might lead 
to some confusion when this state- 
ment is made. 


In order to clarify the matter in 
his mind, the reader must take into 
account the fact that the stride and 
the rotation of the hips precede the 
hitting stroke in such a way that, due 
to the partial completion of the body 
pivot, the ball can be met in front of 
the plate while the hands are still be- 
hind the center of the body. 

Many serious students of batting 
maintain that the most important fun- 
damental is hitting just after the 
stride. Intentionally or not, every 
good hitter puts this into practice. 

To facilitate the execution of this 
essential, the batter’s arms should be 
allowed to lag slightly behind the 
stride. Then the ball will be met just 
a slight fraction of a second after 
the stride, not with it. The lagging of 
the arms also permits adjustments 
in timing to be made at the very last 
second, enabling the hitter to capital- 
ize fully on his wrist-snap to obtain 
full power. 

When the bat meets the ball a split- 
second after the stride, all of the 
power generated by the shift of body 
weight will go into the swing and not 
be wasted on the stride alone. This is 
another way of saying that the full 
power of the entire batting action 
should reach its peak at the exact 
instant of impact with the ball. 

The ability to keep the wrists 
cocked until the hands reach the cen- 
ter of the body isn’t only important 
in imparting power to the swing, it’s 
a technique -which demands a great 
deal of practice—so much so that it 

(Continued on page 48) 
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CONDITIONING 
for TOURNAMENT 


TENNIS 


movement with constant stopping, 

starting, and reversing, requires a 
considerable amount of conditioning 
to assure peak performance. 

Running is the primary conditioner. 
It plays an important role in develop- 
ing strength, endurance, organic effi- 
ciency, and all-around muscle tone. 
It’s significant that the formidable 
Australian Davis Cup teams have al- 
stressed stride and sprinting 
their pre-championship 


Tenover being a game of sustained 


ways 
exercises in 
workouts 

Before handing a racket to an eager 
hopeful, coaches should condition him 
with a program of running, coordi- 
nated stretching exercises, push-ups, 
and sit-ups. For instance, if one of 
the players suffers from a weak wrist 
or arm, the coach may prescribe an 
appropriate lifting exercise (using a 
10-lb. weight) to help overcome the 
particular weakness. 

Following is a seven-day training 
program that has been employed with 
great success as a pre-tournament 
conditioner and which is advocated 
as a conditioning medium for all ten- 
nis squads 

For comfort in execution, the con- 
ditioning outfit should consist of 
light shorts, T shirt, two pairs of socks 
(one cotton and the other wool to 
absorb the considerable friction), and 
football or basketball shoes. 

Why such a heavy shoe? Because 
after working out in such footwear, 
the candidate will find his tennis 
sneaks much lighter afterwards. In 
cold weather, woolen jerseys and pull- 
over sweaters are recommended. 

With the necessary equipment at 
hand, we’re now ready to launch the 
conditioning regimen 


THE FIRST DAY 


The first workout shouldn’t exceed 
1 half-hour. First come the warming- 
up exercises: 

Side-straddle-hop: Standing up- 
right with legs together, hop to a 
straddle position, clapping hands over 
head during the leg parting, and re- 
turn (10 repetitions). 


Stretch-standing: From a straddle 
position with arms stretched sideward, 
touch left toe with right hand, return, 
and then touch right toe with left 
hand, keeping legs straight. 

Follow this with a one-mile jog, 
keeping the arms moving freely and 
breathing deeply to fill the lungs to 
capacity. Always remember to run on 
the soles and not the heels of the feet. 

The next warm-up exercise is the 
elbow dip: Place hands behind the 
neck, bend the trunk forward, and al- 
ternate touching the left knee with 
the right elbow and the right knee 
with the left elbow. This is a good 
exercise for both the latissimus dorsi 
and the abdominal muscles. 15 or 20 
repetitions should suffice. 

Depending on your upper body 
strength and condition, push-ups 
should also be included—8 to 12 times 
for weak shoulders and arms, and 
12 to 20 times as practice continues 
and the muscles feel firmer. 

Again, keeping a steady pace but 
not too fast, run another half mile 
... gradually slowing down and walk- 
ing for approximately one minute. 
Then do 10 to 15 sit-ups, and end the 
workout with a 100-yard run at half 
speed followed by a little faster pace 
for 20 yards. 

For the first day, it’s optional either 
to stop at this point (never overdo it) 
or do a few push-ups and various 
stand-still exercises. A good stand- 
still exercise might be: Extend both 
arms and make a fist, relax, then con- 
tinue to contract the forearm muscles 
35 or 40 times. 

After this first workout, and each 
conditioning period, a warm and cool 
shower should follow almost immedi- 
ately. Complete relaxation should fol- 
low, with the candidate resting from 
30 to 45 minutes. If the workout is 
done before eating, a rest period is 
necessary to bring about complete 
relaxation of the nervous and diges- 
tive systems. 

If, however, the workout is done 
after eating, the length of time before 
exercising should not be less than 
1% hours. The same reiaxation and 
rest period should follow, being vital 


By GEORGE A. KLINE, JR., instructor, Wilmington (Del.) Public Schools 
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for good physical health and mental 
attitude. 

I must mention that the forearm, 
upper arm, and shoulder muscles play 
a very important role, along with the 
hand and wrist, in tennis. If, for ex- 
ample, the right or left arm is weak, 
I would suggest a set of weight exer- 
cises to strengthen the forearm and 
wrist, thus giving the player more 
punch. I have set up weight exercises 
for use after the regular workout. 


THE SECOND DAY 


It must be noted that the player 
may be in good shape as far as his 
tennis ability is concerned, but may 
lack the stamina and endurance 
which play such a major role in win- 
ning tennis tournaments. 

For those athletes not accustomed 
to exercising every muscle in the 
body, the second-day workout (40 to 
45 minutes) will be a stiff one! Natur- 
ally the proper way to loosen up is 
to begin with mild exercises until the 
body becomes flexible enough to cope 
with the heavier exercises. 

Begin your routine with stretching 
and slow-moving exercises to take 
the kinks and soreness out of the 
abdomen, leg and shoulder muscles. 
A slow half-mile warm-up should be 
followed by arm exercises and 10 to 
12 push-ups. “Shake off” the arms 
and legs by running another half mile, 
building up speed as you go. 

After completing the exercises and 
running, lie on your back and do 20 
sit-ups, keeping the legs straight. It’s 
a good practice to time your sit-ups 
in order to assure proper timing and 
deep breathing. 

Before starting, inhale deeply. As 
you start the sit-up, exhale the carbon 
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@ CONSTRUCTION .. . load-bearing 
members are 4%” structural angular steel 
with joints electro-welded to form one- 
piece ‘‘Uni-Frame”’ panels. Foot and seat 
boards are select West Coast Douglas Fir, 
double coated to retard deterioration. 


@ FINISH .. . by Hot Dip GALVANIZING 
all steel members — after fabrication — 
rust is stopped at manufacturing source. 
This eliminates costly painting and scrap- 
ing eperations in GALVA- 
NIZED Bleachers are available at a mod- 
est additional cost. 

Contact your PLAYTIME dealer now for 
further information ...or write direct 
for FREE literature. 


the future. 


‘FOR YOUR GAME STATING COMFORT 


EQUIPMENT CORP., MARS, PA. 


dioxide or “bad air” slowly, timing it 
so as to be in the exhaling stage when 
returning to the beginning position. 
Next, try this same exercise with the 
hands placed behind the head. 

Finish the period with a 25 stride 
trot, followed by a 25 stride sprint. 
Repeat this pattern four times. Walk 
around, don’t sit or lie down, and keep 


| walking and shaking your legs until 


you feel you’ve relaxed the muscles 
and retrieved your breath. 

It’s important to note that the be- 
ginning exercises should start slowly 
and gradually work into a faster pace, 
then taper off at the finish. In short, 
you progress to a peak before taper- 
ing off. 


| THE THIRD DAY 


By the third day, the muscles 
should begin to show strength and 
the athlete should be gaining greater 
lung capacity. 

The sitting-up exercises Will great- 
ly improve the abdominal muscles 
constantly used in the service and 
overhead smash. And if the stomach 
muscles are in good shape, the rest of 
the body will probably also be in good 
shape. 

Make the third-day workout a test- 
ing day or trial period, spending from 
45 to 60 minutes on conditioning. Be- 
gin the day with the usual stretching 
and strength-building exercises, do- 


| ing them in rhythm more slowly but 


for a longer period. 

Pacing begins as soon as all the 
muscles have been loosened by the 
preliminary warm-up period. Start 
the running by trotting on the toes 
for a quarter of a mile. Then run 
through the following exercises: 15 
push-ups, 20 side-straddle hops, 20 
sit-ups, 30 deep-knee bends, 20 trunk 
twists, and shoulder rotations. This 
brief four-minute period tends to con- 
dition the body for more running. 

For the second run, trot approxi- 
mately 100 yards and follow with a 


| 50-yard sprint at three-fourths speed. 
| Repeat this pattern four times. In 


other words, trot or dog run on your 
toes for 100 yards, then let out to 
three-fourths speed for 50 yards, trot 
again for 100 yards, sprint 50 yards, 
and continue the pattern four times. 

“Walk off’ fatigue for one or two 
minutes, relaxing the arms and legs 
by shaking the arms downward and 
kicking the legs up and out. This may 
look silly to the bystander, but has 
been proven ideal for loosening the 
muscles from tension. 

Continue the workout by doing 20 
push-ups, 25 side-straddle hops, 20 
sit-ups, 25 deep-knee bends, and 


| shoulder rotations—all being done to 


a rhythmic count of 1-2-3-up. 
A limited amount of time should be 


| spent on strengthening the forearm 


and wrist, as well as the grip of the 
tennis arm. The raising and lowering 
of weights by wrist movement only is 
a great developer of the forearm 
muscles and grip. Stronger muscles 
will make the racket feel much light- 
er and produce a firmer and more 
confident grip. 


When starting to condition these 
muscles, count the number of times 
you do each exercise—that is, raising 
and lowering the wrist with the fore- 
arm resting on a flat plane with the 
hand over the edge: 20 times the first 
period, adding five each exercise peri- 
od. These simple muscle-conditioning 
exercises should be done regularly 
and continued indefinitely, since they 
don’t take much time and accomplish 
a world of good. 

Finish the workout for the third 
day with a 100-yard sprint followed 
by 100 yards of trotting. Take deep- 
breathing exercises in the following 
fashion: Inhale, at the same time 
rise on your toes and extend arms up- 
ward; exhale, slowly returning to 
regular standing position and slowly 
lowering the arms. 

This excellent breathing exercise 
should be repeated 8 to 10 times after 
sprinting a long distance. Follow 
again with the 100-yard sprint and 
100-yard trot. Continue with the 
push-ups and stretching exercises re- 
membering to add repetitions to the 
last count. 

Complete the period by “walking 
off” the fatigue a few minutes, and 
then hop into a warm-and-cool show- 
er. As I’ve previously mentioned, it 
actually helps relax the digestive, 
nervous, and circulatory systems. 


THE FOURTH DAY 


By now, the work has progressed 
enough to show definite improvement 
in strength and endurance. 

This being the middle of the train- 
ing period, the fourth day is the time 
for real speed in your sprints. The in- 
creased speed tends to accelerate the 
conditioning program. For incentive, 
time your 100-yard dashes, trying to 
break your record each time, 

The fourth-day workout shouldn’t 
exceed an hour. The warrfi-up exer- 
cises should be routine for the candi- 
date by now and he should be able to 
judge which exercises he needs the 
most. 

The order of the day calls for a 
slow half-mile trot, followed by sit- 
ups, push-ups, deep-knee bends, and 
stretching exercises. The repetitions 
should be increased by five or more 
from the previous day. Again run a 
half mile slowly, gradually increasing 
speed; then run 100 yards at three- 
quarters speed. Then shake the tight- 
ness out of the legs and repeat the 
exercises done earlier. 

Developing the body to move back- 
ward with ease requires another run, 
this time backward. Adopt the drill 
used by defensive backfields in foot- 
ball, who constantly practice running 
from side to side and backward (pass 
defense). 

This type of practice constitutes 
exellent preparation for playing the 
net, where high lobs often necessitate 
going back almost to the baseline. The 
next exercise will be to run slowly 
backward for approximately 50 yards, 
forward 50 yards, and backward 
again, increasing the speed. 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Leading coaches and equipment men in every 

section of the nation make MacGregor first 

choice in uniforms, They know that MacGregor ; 

is first in quality . . . first with the newest... . . Order early to 

first in athletic fashion. insure on-time 
Discover the advantages of MacGregor ath- . 

letic clothing. See your MacGregor dealer... delivery 
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Scientific Foundations 


of the 


Overload 


Principle 


Practicing against increased resistance—against 


levels which can be easily attained—produces 


strength and cardio-respiratory efficiency 


66 HE ability to run the 4-minute 
T= is not acquired by train- 
ing in moderate walks, nor is 
the strength to lift heavy loads 
gained by practice in carrying light 
In either case, the skill and 
are produced by the per- 
pushing himself to levels 
beyond those which can be easily 
met. This method of acquiring 
strength and cardio-respiratory en- 
durance is known as the ‘Overload 
Principle’.’’** 

The Overload Principle, is the 
universally accepted method of de- 
veloping strength. DeLorme? stand- 
ardized this procedure for rehabili- 
tation purposes during World War 
II, and Hellebrandt™ has done much 
to elucidate the physiologic princi- 
ples upon which it is based. 

Doherty,* in a recent article, has 
brought out beautifully many points 
which I wish to reemphasize in this 
paper. One, fatigue is different from 
exhaustion and one must eliminate 
fear of it from an all-out effort; 
two, physiologic limits are indi- 
vidual and should be assessed on 
that basis; three, fatigue is rever- 
sible and a knowledge of ways of 
overcoming it is important in de- 
veloping new concepts of training; 
and four, the fatigue experienced 
in an all-out performance by a 
healthy, normal individual is nec- 
essary for establishing new physio- 
logic limits. 

I’d like to show that the scientific 
principles upon which the Overload 
Principle is based may have appli- 
cation and significance in the learn- 
ing of a motor skill. 


ones 
power 
former 


Working in Overload me, per- 
forming against increased resist- 
ance. This can be produced. by 
working against an increased load, 
by progressive speed, or by carry- 
ing a slow paced or unpaced activity 
to limits beyond those which are 
easily met by the individual. 

In working against increased re- 
sistance, more motor units are acti- 
vated. This is brought about by 
proprioceptive facilitation. By this 
is meant an increased muscular 
response based on stimulation of 
proprioceptive nerve endings, i.e., 
muscle spindles, Golgi tendon or- 
gans, pacini bodies. and free nerve 
endings. 

Gellhorn and his co-workers* " 
have given us a greater insight as 
to how proprioceptive facilitation is 
enhanced through resistance. Work- 
ing with monkeys, they have stimu- 
lated the motor cortex under a 
variety of conditions, and have ob- 
served the electromiyographic re- 
sponse (action potential) of the 
muscle. 

When the muscle was allowed to 
hang freely, cortical stimulation 
produced little or no discharge. 
When resistance was introduced by 
fixation of the joint, not only was 
the response greater in the resisted 
muscle, but excitation spread to 
other muscles and the response was 
a functional one. When a muscle 
was put on stretch, there was also 
an increased muscular response. 

Lastly, they cut all incoming im- 
pulses to the muscle and when the 
cortex was stimulated the ampli- 
tude of the electromyogram was 
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greatly reduced, thus showing fur- 
ther the importance of propriocep- 
tion on muscular response. 

Proprioceptive facilitation, which 
is produced by resistance, increases 
excitation in the motor centers and 
pathways of the Central Nervous 
System, and enhances. synaptic 
transmission at the anterior horn 
cells of the spinal cord. 

Through repetition of this facil- 
itation synaptic resistance is de- 
creased and functional pathways for 
voluntary movement are developed. 
It has been demonstrated that not 
only the spinal cord, but also the 
motor cortex and subcortical cen- 
ters, including the cerebellum, can 
be excited through proprioceptive 
techniques.”” 

How does this principle of resist- 
ance apply to the learning of a 
motor skill? We know that strength 
and endurance are necessary com- 
ponents of any skill. Since both are 
strengthened by Overload methods, 
it appears that this would be of 
benefit in practicing an activity. 

Overflow, or seemingly extrane- 
ous movement, is characteristic of 
the novice in learning an activity. 
Overflow is related to poor innerva- 
tion of the primary muscles in- 
volved in the activity, and one of 
the means of eliminating this con- 
dition is to strengthen the muscles 
involved in the movement pattern. 

Extra movements are not ex- 
cluded by mere willingness to stop 
them. Kabat says, “When voluntary 
innervation is deficient the inhibi- 
tory mechanism also is deficient, 
and conscious relaxation therefore 
is difficult.”” Coghill!» demonstrated 
this many years ago with his work 
on the Amblystoma (a typical and 
relatively simple vertebrate), and 
concluded that refinement of a skill 
depended upon inhibition, which he 
showed was preceded by excitation. 

When one pushes himself to or 
near true physiologic limits in the 
acquisition of a motor skill, he not 
only strengthens the muscles pri- 
marily concerned with the move- 
ment, but he brings into play syner- 
gistic (cooperating) muscles which 
are related to the activity in a func- 
tional way. 

Repetition with resistance in- 
creases the strength and efficiency 
of the functional pattern, and by 
increasing the strength of the mus- 
cles which contribute most to the 
pattern, the excessive movements 
are eliminated. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


BUILD BETTER TEAMS FASTER! 


Crowther Sleds are acclaimed by top ranking coaches 
as the greatest shortcut to good timing and hard hitting. 


Designed and built by RAE CROWTHER, outstanding line coach for over 
25 years, inventor of the game’s finest quality, most dependable practice 
machines. 


The only device that offers resistance and 
conditions comparable to those of an 

CROWTH ER 2-MAN MACHINE actual game. It actually fights back. 
Pads are shaped like a defensive player 

CHARGER « BLOCKER « TACKLER and present ideal target. The easiest, 

safest way to teach FIERCE CHARGING 

. . » HARD BLOCKING . . . SURE TACK- 


LING. 


CORRECTS FAULTY PLAYING. If the 
player doesn’t hit it just right, the re- 
action of the machine will make him 
realize his mistake. 


The long leaf spring action makes the 
difference. 


A GUARANTEED TIME SAVER for group 
work in the development of football 
techniques. 


Endorsed by 


Coaches ALL-STEEL 7-MAN MACHINE 


Coast to Coast 


Best Way to Teach This new 7-MAN CHARGER makes the job of coaching 
Hand Shiver still easier. It toughens and conditions your players for 
Shoulder Charge scrimmage, develops their form and power as nothing 
Team Defense else can. Look at these features. 

Slant Charging ‘ t 

Looping —long leaf spring action gives almost human resistance 


— —pads are shaped like a defensive player 


PAY PLAN 


NO DOWN PAYMENT 
Team Pursuit —quality construction throughout 
Balance and Agility 

Hitting Out on the Count —weight 1100 Ibs., all steel, built to fast. 


; WRITE DIRECT OR USE MASTER COUPON ON PAGE 63 FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


RAE CROWTHER CO., ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


UP TO 3 YEARS TO PAY 


NO CARRYING CHARGES 


These movements, thus, seem to 
be important contributors to the 
novice, the uncoordinated, and to 
the muscularly weak. They are nei- 
ther fortuitous nor haphazard in 
their patterning and we must not 
be disturbed by their appearance. 
In a way, they eliminate themselves, 
and most quickly by practice in 
Overload. 

To demonstrate the principle that 
practice in Overload is beneficial to 
the learning of a motor skill, the 
writer®” studied the effect of prac- 
tice in Underload and Overload on 
the learning of a simple sensory- 
motor skill, i.e., the Minnesota Rate 
of Manipulation Test. It was shown 
in that experiment that the subjects 
who practiced in Overload gained 
significantly more than those prac- 
ticing in Underload. 

We've had a tendency to avoid 
fatiguing the individual, especially 
the beginner, while learning an ac- 
tivity. The important thing to re- 
member is that one must have the 
cooperation of the performer as it 
is voluntary movement, and that 
we’re referring here to normal, 
healthy individuals. 

The auto-genetic control of mus- 
cular response in which the muscle, 
through the Golgi tendon organ, 
acts to inhibit its own muscular 
contribution, protects the muscle 
against injurious degrees of tension. 
This, coupled with cortical inhibi- 
tion during works of a voluntary 
nature, means that the individual 
operates under wide margins of 
safety, and under ordinary and nor- 
mal circumstances will stop work- 
ing long before he’s in the danger 
zone from trauma or exhaustion. 


LEARN TO ENDURE FATIGUE 


We know that fatigue is largely 
a central phenomenon and the new- 
er concepts of overcoming it show 
that active recuperation is more 
beneficial than passive. Learning to 
endure the discomforts of aches and 
pains produced by practice in Over- 
load is part of training; and, para- 
doxically, the one who learns to 
endure fatigue will have it alle- 
viated sooner because of central 
facilitation than the one who has 
never learned to go beyond the ini- 
tial symptoms of discomfort. 

Resistance not only strengthens 
the muscles involved in the move- 
ment pattern, but, when carried td 
the point of fatigue, calls forth mass 
movement patterns, which in turn 
increase proprioceptive facilitation. 
Hellebrandt, et al.® demonstrated 
mass movement patterns which 
were produced from heavy resist- 
ance work and which were postu- 
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lated to stem from irradiation and 
fatigue. 

Mass movement patterns are es- 
sentially primitive ones, and have 
been shown to be functional pat- 
terns. They evoke reflexes which 
facilitate work output, which in 
turn increases strength and pattern- 
ing by opening up new pathways 
and activitating more motor units. 
Their pathways have low synpatic 
resistance and impulses flow over 
them with greater facility. 

Kabat™ says primitive complex 
patterns of movement are used every 
day in normal activities which re- 
quire a great amount of effort. As 
examples, he lists chopping wood, 
running, using a shovel, throwing 
a ball, and swimming. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CORTEX 


As man ascended the evolution- 
ary scale, the development of the 
cortex gave him intellectual supe- 
riority and inhibitory powers over 
reflexes which were once important 
for survival. Some of these reflexes, 
such as the Tonic-Neck Reflex, are 
still present, however, and are 
evoked under stress or Overload. 
Their participation in a movement 
facilitates work output and reen- 
forces waning impulses. They are 
part of the mass movement pattern. 

Phylogenetically, swimming is 
probably the oldest of all activities. 
McGraw® has observed swimming 
patterns, performed in a coordi- 
nated manner, in the new born in- 
fant. It would seem, therefore, that 
learning to swim by practicing in 
Overload, disregarding fatigue as 
much as possible, would be a bene- 
ficial method. 

To test this hypothesis, a pilot 
study was conducted in swimming.” 
Two groups of college freshmen 
women who were classified as non- 
swimmers—those who could not 
propel themselves one body length 
in the water—were used as subjects. 
They were each taught the front 
crawl and the back crawl. One 
group was taught the front crawl 
in Underload and the back craw] in 
Overload; while in the other group 
conditions and strokes were re- 
versed. 

Overload was induced by having 
the subject swim endurance lengths 
to the point of fatigue. Underload 
was defined as working with ade- 
quate rest periods, and the swim- 
mer- was stopped whenever she felt 
tired or pushed. The time spent in 
actual participation on each stroke 
was the same, the only variable 
being the manner in which they 
practiced the stroke, i.e., Underload 
or Overload. 


They were tested individually 
after every third lesson on a 36% 
foot course and were rated for form 
and speed. They were timed by two 
stopwatches for speed and were 
rated by three impartial judges, 
who held WNORC swimming rat- 
ings. 

Results showed that the stroke 
that was learned in Overload and 
which was practiced, even though 
tired, had the higher form rating 
than the one practiced in Under- 
load. The times for those practicing 
the strokes in Overload were faster 
than the times for those who prac- 
ticed the same stroke in Underload. 

The Form Ratings were signifi- 
cantly different, but the time rat- 
ings did not reach statistical sig- 
nificance. Observations showed that 
when the swimmer persevered in 
the stroke, even though fatigued, 
she achieved a relaxed, functional 
stroke, which, in turn, alleviated 
her fatigue and allowed her to con- 
tinue practice longer. The pattern 
seemed, as it were, to fall into place. 

Innumerable instances could be 
cited, I’m sure, as to the application 
of the Overload principle in the 
learning of a skilled act. We, no 
doubt, unconsciously make use of it 
in all of our teaching. However, I 
believe, we’ve been too content to 
let chance determine its operation. 


We can and must attempt to use 
methods which will expedite learn- 
ing. It’s possible, that by judicious 
application of the Overload princi- 
ple, we can teach people in one, 
two or three weeks what we've ex- 
pected to see accomplished at the 
end of eight weeks. 


DOUBLE MOTOR INNERVATION 


One must not forget that working 
in Overload involves the coopera- 
tion of the learner, as it’s a voll- 
tional movement. We know far too 
little about how refinement of a 
skill finally takes place. However, 
further evidence on the mechanism 
of muscular excitation shows that 
the muscle is actually equipped with 
a double motor innervation and that 
this double innervation is co-linked 
in the supraspinal centers.5 

Thus we know that movement is 
more than a mechanical, unthinking 
muscular response; and that the re- 
fined, beautifully executed act which 
emerges eventually from a gross 
mass movement pattern, produced 
from overload, requires cerebration. 

We must not look with disdain, 
nor ignore, the lowly primitive 
origins from which these acts orig- 
inate. We should remember that 
there’s both design and purpose in 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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Here is the world’s finest Trampoline — 
naturally Nissen built it. Exclusive ellip- 
tical steel tubing gives the frame a neat 
modern look. The elliptical shape also 
prevents the frame from twisting while 
the Trampoline is in use. Allows protec- 
tion pads to lie flat. Provides a more rigid 
base for suspension of the bed. 


Nissen’s 1958 design features Nissen qual- 
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new model including: 


Perma Finish— All tubing is pressure 
steam cleaned, phosphorized, undercoat- 
ed and final enamel finish is baked on. 
This process gives all Nissen Trampoline 
frames maximum resistance to chipping, 
scratching or discoloration. 


Du Pont Nylon webbing and threads — 
Especially treated to retard any possible 
deterioration and damage from the sun’s 
ultra violet rays. Triple stitched under 


more than 2 tons of pressure to insure 
permanent shape and tautness for ever 
longer usage. 


Nissen Lock on roller stands — Locks 
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trampoline is being folded. All Nissen 
Trampolines Flashfold in seconds. 


Adjustable Trampoline cables— Cables are 
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clusive adjustable design permits quick 
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iced throughout the world, Write for new 
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Complete Practice Drill Pattern 


Incorporating the Pitcher! 


By MICKEY McCONNELL, Training Director, Little League Baseball 


HOUGH school baseball coaches 
T pay voluminous lip service to the 

value of good fielding pitchers, few 
make any special effort to develop the 
pitcher’s fielding ability. The pitcher 
remains the forgotten man of the in- 
field drill. 

This is a mistake, If you expect the 
pitcher to learn to field his position, 
he should be incorporated into the 
organized fielding practice. 

Some coaches may hesitate to run a 
pitcher through a pre-game infield 
drill, particularly if the drill is being 
conducted at the time he should be 
warming up for his assignment. How- 
ever, there’s no reason why another 
member of the pitching staff can’t be 
used in the drill or why all the pitch- 
ers shouldn’t participate in such drills 
in practice sessions. 

The ability of pitchers to field their 
positions can not only mean the dif- 
ference between victory or defeat in 
many games, but is a safety factor 
as well. Keep in mind that Herb Score 
of Cleveland and Bob Swanson of 
Pittsburgh were injured by line drives 
in 1957. 

Score has a good follow-through as 
he throws, but finishes his motion 
with his glove behind his back, sé 
that he has little or no protection 
against a ball hit back over the pitch- 
er’s mound. 

If Score were to hop up on his toes 
and swing his glove in front of his 
chest as Bobby Shantz, Lew Burdette, 
Whitey Ford, Billy Loes, and several 
other pitchers do, he’d have a much 
better chance of avoiding injury and 
cutting off base hits. 

After a year of experimenting with 
Little League pitchers, we’ve discov- 


ered that working them in infield 
drills helps produce rapid improve- 
ment in their defensive play. 


Impress on the pitcher that he be- 
comes a fielder the moment the ball 
leaves his hand, but that he must 
follow through as usual and then re- 
cover quickly to be ready to field 
any ball hit in his general direction. 

In conducting a fielding drill, ap- 
proximate game conditions as much 
as possible. Put the pitcher on the 
mound and have the catcher wear the 
mask, chest protector and leg guards, 
since he must field and throw while 
wearing them during games. 
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The pitcher should be instructed 
to break for first base on every ball 
he can’t field which is hit to the 
second-base side of the infield. If the 
first. baseman fields or attempts to 
field the ball and can’t get back to 
first in time, the pitcher makes the 
play. If the first baseman does get 
back to the base in time, the pitcher 
continues on past the base into foul 
territory to protect against an over- 
throw of the base. 

On throws to third base and home, 
he also becomes the back-up man. He 
races past the base and lines up with 
the throw at least 30 feet behind the 
base in case of a wild throw. 

Keep in mind that you’re trying to 
build confidence in your players, try 
to hit balls they can handle easily. 


OUTFIELD THROWING 


To begin the practice, have each 
outfielder field a fly ball and a ground 
ball and throw twice to second, third 
and home. The throws to second and 
from left field to third should be on 
the fly, while the throws from right 
and center field to third and from the 
outfield to home should be aimed at 
the “cut-off man’s” head. 

When the throws are from right 
and center field to third base, the 
shortstop should place himself about 
halfway between second and third in 
line with the fielder and third base- 
man for each throw. The third base- 
man will tell the shortstop to “Cut it 
off! Cut it off!”—shouting twice to be 
sure he’s heard—or to “Let it go! Let 
it go!”, depending on his judgment of 
whether the throw could retire a run- 
ner attempting to reach third. 

When told to “Let it go!”, the cut- 
off man ducks or dodges the ball, 
which should be thrown so that it 
will reach him on the fly and (if he 
lets it go) take one bounce to get to 
third. When told to “Cut it off!”, the 
shortstop should catch the ball and 
make a practice throw to second. 

On throws to home from left field, 
the third baseman should line up be- 
tween the fielder and the plate about 
one stride on the plate side of the 
pitcher’s mound, with the second base- 
man covering second and the short- 
stop covering third. 

On throws from center or right 


field, the first baseman assumes the 
cut-off role, lining up about one stride 
on the plate side of the pitcher’s 
mound between the fielder and home. 

One throw from each fielder should 
be aimed at the cut-off man’s head, 
with the catcher telling him whether 
to cut it off or let it go. Like the 
shortstop on throws to third, he 
dodges the ball when told to let it go 
and catches it and throws to second 
when told to cut it off. 

The other throw from the outfield- 
ers to home should be on the fly, if 
the fielders have strong-enough arms 
to throw that distance. Otherwise, 
they should also be aimed at the cut- 
off man. 


INFIELD PLAY FOR ONE OUT 


1. In the first round of infield drill, 
the play should be made to first base. 
The ball is hit to the third baseman, 
playing at normal depth, who throws 
to first. The first baseman throws to 
the catcher, the catcher to third, and 
the third baseman back to the catcher. 

In each case, the player catching 
the ball puts the ball on the bag fo 
simulate a tag on a sliding runner, 
before throwing the ball—unless the 
situation indicates a force play. In the 
case of a force play, the player catch- 
ing the ball makes sure to step on the 
base for the force before throwing. 

2. Continuing the first round: The 
ball is hit to the shortstop, playing at 
normal depth, who throws to first. 
The first baseman steps on the base 
and then throws to the catcher, who 
throws to the shortstop covering sec- 
ond, who tags the bag and throws 
back to the catcher, who again makes 
the tag at home. 

The second baseman backs up the 
shortstop on all throws from the 
catcher where the shortstop normally 
would be covering second, while the 
shortstop backs up the second base- 
man on all throws from the catcher 
where the latter normally would be 
covering the bag. The player backing 
up the base should be sure to be deep 
enough, at least 20’ back of the bag. 

3. The ball is hit to the second 
baseman, who throws to first. The ball 
then goes from first, to catcher, to 
second baseman at second, and to the 
catcher. The pitcher backs up first, 
while the catcher—on all throws to 
the bases—pegs from in back of the 
plate, since he’ll be required to do so 
in games. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


ADIRONDACK 


THE BAT WITH THE 
MOST ON THE BALL 


ok BA AT 
Sunn $s 


White Ush 


ADIRGNOA 


Join the ADIRONDACK 
STAR Hit Parade 


Request these Coaching 
Helps on Approval 


[] Charge Athletic Association [] Charge Library 
[] Charge School [] Cash Enclosed 
[] Send C.0.D. Just Check Items, Sign and Mail 


Nome 
School 


Address 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or your Money Back 


FOOTBALL COACHING KITS 


Football coaching Information in handy zipper kits. 
17 football play diagram cards, rubber stamps for offen- 
sive and defensive players, stamp pad, practice schedules, 
two-color pencil, note pad—in all 32 NEEDED items for 
the football coach. 


[] Coaching Kit in Tufide Zipper Case... $7.95 
_}) Coaching Kit in Leather Zipper Case.. 9.75 
“The T Formation from A to Z” 

(Contains everything) 4.50 
[]) Special Football Record & Score Book.. 2.50 
[] “Pigskin Tactics” (Sound & clear) 3.85 | 
[] “How to Scout Football” (All the 

know-how) ; 4.50 


Basketball Coaches 


[] “Fundamentals & Techniques of Winning 
Basketball’ (Down to earth) 
[J “Coaching and Managing High School 


$3.50 


Basketball’’ (Unusual ideas) 2.70 
() Authorized “10 in 1” Basketball Scoring 
& Scouting Record Book (Used by 
thousands) ; 1.25 
[] Bevington’s Basketball Record Book 
(A different approach) a 2.95 
Athletic Dept. Aids 
[] “Treatment and Prevention of Athletic 
Injuries” (Authentic, practical) $4.50 
[] Athletic Directors Handbook 
(Covers all details) i 4.75 
[} Athletic Directors Record System 
(Keeps things in A-1 order) 16.95 
Jiffy Athletic Correspondence Cards 
(Real time savers) 
[] Unstamped—per hundred $3.00 
[-] Stamped Double Cards, per hundred 6.50 


[] “Physical Education Demonstrations 
Made Easy” (Does just that) 

[] Baseball Scorebook (Does the job) 

[] “Tennis for Children” (Kids love it and 


$2.00 


SCORE MORE! 


4. The ball is hit to the first base- 
man, who throws to the shortstop 
covering second. The ball is then 
thrown back to the first baseman, 
who touches the bag with a foot and 
throws to the catcher. The pitcher 
backs up first. 

If the first baseman throws right- 
handed, he turns in toward the infield 
and pivots on the ball of his right 
foot, stepping with his left foot direct- 
ly toward second as he throws there. 
He shouldn’t pivot in a way that turns 
his back on the infield, because in so 
doing he’ll take his eyes off his target 
and also lose sight of any runners 
moving on the base paths. With rare 


| exceptions, he should turn so that the 


| the other bases. 


infield is in front of him at all times. 

If the first baseman throws left- 
handed, he doesn’t have the problem 
of getting into position to throw to 
But he too should 
always remember not to turn his back 
on the infield. The only exception to 
this rule comes when an infielder goes 
into the outfield to catch a fly ball 
over his shoulder on the run. When 
possible, even on short flies to the 
outfield, the fielders should get under 
the ball and turn to make the catch 
with the infield in front of them. 

.5. Continuing the infield drill: The 
ball is tapped in front of the plate, 
where the catcher fields it with both 
hands and throws to first. This throw 
should be made to the second-base 
side of the bag, with the first baseman 
stretching into fair territory to make 
the catch to avoid any possibility of 
the ball hitting the runner. 

The first baseman then throws to 
shortstop covering second, who throws 
to third, and the third baseman 
throws home. Again on these throws, 
the player catching the ball goes 
through the motions of the tag before 
pegging the ball—except at first base, 
where “footing” the bag completes a 
force play. 

6. The catcher tosses to the pitcher, 
who assumes his pitching position and 
throws to the catcher. As the ball is 
caught at the plate, another ball is 
tapped to the left of the pitcher, who 
fields it and throws to the first base- 
man, who returns it to the catcher. 

The second round of infield practice 
is a repetition of the first round, ex- 
cept that the infielders play deeper 
(at the edge of the outfield grass) and 
the ball is hit harder to them for the 
long throw. On all long pegs, the 
players should throw overhand with a 
backward rotation on the ball, as this 
will make the ball carry farther and 


| be easier to handle. 


learn correctly) : ; 1.95 
“Twice Told Sport Tales’ (Dandies for 
speeches & library) 2.00 | 
] “H.V.'s Athletic Anthology” (Homespun, 
witty, thought-provoking). . . 2.50 
] “Techniques of Athletic Training” (Illus- 
trations galore) 2.95 


| Assign-Aid Assignment Notebooks (Have 
your principal send for a sample) 


10c each, $7.50 per 100 | 


“So You Want to Be a Sprinter” 


(Excellent illustrations) . 1.48 


SCHOOL-AID COMPANY 


200-S Chester Avenue, Danville, Ill. 
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DOUBLE-PLAY ROUND 


The third round should be a double- 
play round, with the infield at normal 
double-play depth. Whenever the 
double-play situation is presented, the 
second baseman and shortstop must 
play closer to second. In their regular 
defensive positions, they won’t be 
able to make the play. 

Experimentation will determine how 
far they can play from the base and 


still make the pivot and throw. Most 
second basemen and shortstops find 
that a long step in toward the plate 
and one step toward second base will 
bring them into the desired position. 
This is known as “shading the bag.” 

1. The ball is hit to the third base- 
man who throws to second. The sec- 
ond baseman pivots on the bag and 
throws to first; and the ball then goes 
from the first baseman to the catcher, 
to third, to second, to first, to home. ~ 

All throws to the pivot man on the 
double play should be aimed at his 
right shoulder. When the ball is de- 
livered shoulder-high, it becomes 
much easier to complete the pivot 
and make the throw in one motion. 
This increases the speed of the play— 
a very important item in going for 
two. 

2. The ball is hit to the shortstop, 
who throws to the second baseman, 
who pivots at second, and throws to 
first. The ball then goes from first to 
home, to shortstop covering second, 
to third, to home. 

3. The ball is hit to the second 
baseman who throws the ball shoul- 
der-high to the shortstop, who touches 
second and throws to first. Ball then 
goes to home, to second baseman at 
second, to third, to home. 


4. The ball is hit to the first base- 
man who throws to the shortstop at 
second. Shortstop throws back to the 
first baseman who “foots” first base 
and throws home. Ball then goes back 
to first, to shortstop at second, to 
third, to home. 

5. The ball is tapped in front of 
home, where the catcher fields it with 
both hands and throws it shoulder- 
high to the shortstop at second. Ball 
then goes to first, to home, to third, 
to shortstop at second, to first, to 
home. 

6. The catcher tosses the ball to the 
pitcher, who pitches to the catcher. 
Another ball is tapped to the right of 
the mound for the pitcher to throw 
to second. Ball then goes to first, to 
catcher, to third, to catcher. 


DOUBLE PLAY THE HARD WAY 


The fourth round is another double- 
play round, with more difficult play 
situations set up. Instead of the ball 
being hit directly at the fielders or to 
the side that will facilitate the play, 
it’s hit to the off-side. 

In the case of the third baseman, 
the ball is hit to his right. He must 
then touch third and throw to first 
for the double play, since with run- 
ners on first and second both outs 
will be forces. Similarly, the ball is 
hit to the shortstop’s right and to the 
second baseman’s left. In each case, 
the fielder must turn to keep the in- 
field in view at all times and make 
the throw to second to start the dou- 
ble play. 

Since the first baseman may not be 
able to get back to cover the base 
after fielding the ball and throwing to 
second, the pitcher must plan to take 
the return throw. 

(Continued on page 58) 


This is 
~ the best 
basketball 


Top-Flite #100 is made of the finest top-grain 
cowhide. Tanned a special Spalding way to 
feel tackier. Keeps its good feel no matter 
where you play. Inside, a lively butyl bladder 
and four layers of fabric insure perfect round- 
ness game after game. 


Available in new, visible tan color or yel- 
low. And like all Spalding products, it’s guar- 
anteed—unconditionally! 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 


It is more economical to have 
your boys play with the best... 


Extensive torture tests prove that, due to its 
superior construction, the Spalding Top-Flite 
#100 will outplay, outlast and retain its size 
and shape longer than any lower-priced ball. 
The Spalding Top-Flite #100 is the official 
basketball of the Ivy League . . . official for 
all Big Ten televised games . . . choice of 
coaches and players all over the country. 


For full details on any or all of these products, check the respective 
listings under ““NEW EQUIPMENT” in the master coupon on page 63. 


* PORTABLE BLEACHER RISERS. Made of heavy steel to last a lifetime, Mishek’s 
portable risers can be used for any seating need. You buy risers only, allowing 
you to purchase seating planks locally at saving for freight. Available in 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 rows; are extremely easy to handle and store. 


® LIGHTWEIGHT PLASTIC BAT. Developed by 
Cosom Ind., Safe-T-Bat bles youngsters to 
play safely with minimum of supervision. It’s 
30” long and weighs 8 oz., yet durable. De- 
signed for use with Cosom Fun Balls. 


* TUMBLING BELT. Quickly and easily adjustable 
to nearly any tumbler, Nissen’s new Belt features 
two sections of 4” wide rugged pliable webbing, 
a two-piece unit of 2” wide aircraft type safety 
belting permanently joined in back of belt. Offers 

* MARKING MACHINE. Sweet Co.’s maximum comfort and safety as training and/or 

Florline Roll-On paints bright even teaching aid in advanced tumbling. 

4”, 3” or 2” wide lines at walking 

speed. Controlled by operator pres- 

sure on a trigger handle. 


® BRANDING IRON KIT: Voit’s Thermostatic 
Branding Iron permits readable, lasting equipment 
identification. Includes strong wooden box, choice 
of “Rec. Dept.” or “Sch. Prop.” head, stand for 
iron, wire brush for cleaning head, and bristle 
brush for use on item. 


® BASEBALL GLOVES. Rawlings’ Burdette models are extra 
large with laced-down pad at thumb and little finger and 
: 6 ini ‘ tended finger lacing. Model at left includes double crossed 
® BALANCE-TESTING BARBELL. Designed to help weightlifter achieve perfect se . 3 
form, Billard’s slim metal “Magnetic Level Lift’ enables athlete te tell reinforced _ ond pred lacing plus butten-type wrist od- 
whether barbell is perfectly horizontal. All that’s needed is a quick glance . tae ——~ 
each time an exercise is repeated. 
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Left to right: Mr. Huff; Mr. Cliff Gates, Superintendent of Maintenance; and Mr. Goff, the 
Huntington representative, inspecting the newly lined and finished gym floor at the Siletz school. 


“Just one of 30 floors we regularly finish 
SEAL-0-SAN. Isn’t it a beauty?” 


Huntolene Antiseptic keeps floors sanitary anddust free 
at the Siletz school and other Lincoln County schools. 
It’s a part of the maintenance program which the Hunt- 
ington representative, Mr. B. N. Goff, has instalied. Your 

Huntington representative will work closely with you in 
a setting up a maintenance program. 


says Mr. M.C. Huff, Superintendent of Lincoln County Schools, Newport, Oregon 


If you want to preserve all the natural beauty of hardwood and still 
have a gym floor that will take abuse without showing it, specify 
Crystal Seal-O-San gym floor finish. You get a durable, non-skid, 
glare-free surface that’s resistant to scuffing and rubber burns... . 
perfect for all kinds of indoor sports yet easy to keep up even when the 
floor is used for other activities. 

As Mr. Huff says, “Crystal Seal-O-San not only gives us good look- 
ing floors, but saves us money—in daily maintenance and in long term 
replacement costs.” 


HUNTINGTON a> LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED 
Huntington, Indiana « Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania + Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Ask for 


the Man (CD Please send me the latest Coaches Digest free. 
Behind the (J Please have a Huntington representative call. 


Drum... NAME 


TITLE 


Huntingt 
your Huntington giles 


representative. 
ADDRESS 


Send for your free copy 


ciTy 


of the latest edition of the | 
STATE 


Coaches Digest today. | 
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APPROVED PROCESSORS FOR 


16. uw 5. pan OFF 


ARIZONA 
Southwest Film Industries 
929 McAllester Ave., TEMPE 
ARKANSAS 
Fidelity Film Company 
315 Englewood Rd., LITTLE ROCK 
Jet Film Productions, Inc 
802 Rice Street, LITTLE ROCK 
CALIFORNIA 
Egon Productions — Laboratories 
P.O. Box 734, BERKELEY | 
Acme Film Laboratory, Inc 
1161 N. Highland Ave. HOLLYWOOD 
Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc 
6060 Sunset Bivd., HOLLYWOOD 
Cine-Craft 
8764 Beverly Bivd., LOS ANGELES 
Ackerman Film Laboratories 
4843 Shattuck Ave, OAKLAND 9 
Houston Motion Picture Se 
405 5th Ave., Rm. 302 SAN DIEG 0 
Leo Diner Films 
332 Golden Gate Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Multichrome Lab 
760 Gough St SAN FRANC isco 
COLORADO 
Western Cine Service 
14 E 8th Ave, DENVER 3 
CONNECTICUT 
Cine-Video Production, Inc 
Boston Post Rd. at Cedarhurst La 
MILFORD 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Byron, Inc 
1226 Wisconsin Ave., NW 
WASHINGTON 7 
Co-op Film Facilit 
1271 First St., SE, WASHINGTON 
McGreary Film Service 
516 Rhode Isiand Ave., N.E 
WASHINGTON 2 
National Cine Laboratories 
P.O. Box 4425, WASHINGTON 17 
FLORIDA 
ae Ay ims 
NE. Ist Ave, FT. LAUDERDALE 
rete Barton Film Co. 
4853 Waller St, JACKSONVILLE 
Reela Films, Inc 
17 Northwest Third St., MIAMI 
Shamrock Pictures Corp 
708 Nicolet Ave. WINTER PARK 
GEORGIA 
Color Graphic 
Division of Graphic Films, Inc 
3184 Roswell Rd a genes 
Strickland Filer 
20 Pharr Rd N NE 
ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA 


essors 
1 Ave.. CHICAGO 
yiburn Laboratory, Inc 

ker Drive, CHICAGO 6 


i vices, | 
9 West Hubbard St., CHICAGO 
her Photo Laboratories 
6555 W. North Ave., OAK PARK 
solar Cine Products Inc 
4247 South Kedzie Ave., CHICAGO 
Superior Bulk F im ¢ Co 
442 North Wells St., CHICAGO 
Mr. Paul Heinburger 
Cotind Photographers 
7\3 Main St., PEORIA 
INDIANA 
Filmecraft Laboratories, Inc 
2043 East 46th St ng IANAPOLIS 
Robert Young Stu: 
1050 South Holt Re " “INDIANAPOL is 
KANSAS 
KAKE-TV 
1500 North West St, WICHITA 
KENTUCKY 
Harvey & Hughes Film Associates 
503 East High St., LEXINGTON 
Wallace Photo Service 
31 West Main St., LOUISVILLE 
LOUISIANA 
Delta Pictures, Inc 
50 Fannin St., SHREVEPORT 
MARYLAND 
Nationa! Cine Laboratories 
2006 Powhatan Rd.. HYATTSVILLE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Back Bay Film Laboratory, Inc. 
43 Leon St., BOSTON 
DePhoure Studios 
782 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON 
Lester E. Bernd 
Photo Service Laboratories 
11 Comeau St., WELLESLEY HILLS 
MICHIGAN 
Genera! Film Laboratory, Inc 
66 Sibley Si, DETROIT 
MINNESOTA 
National Camera Exch 
86 South 6th St MINNEAPOL 1S 
Sly F ox Fil 
? Firs: ong North MINNEAPOLIS 
ety acy he 
Jasper Ewing & S 
227 East Pear St. 
"MISSOURI 
Calvin Company 
1105 broman Rd., KANSAS CITY 
E S 0-S Pictures 
1121 West 47th St., 
KANSAS CITY 12 


VACKSON 
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MOTION 
PICTURE FILM 


Studna Film Laboratory 

3214 Gillham Plaza KANSAS CITY 
NEW JERSEY 

Nier Film Labs 

18 Mountain Ave, BOUND BROOK 
NEw — 

Arco Movie Fil 

86-16 Fourth vs BROOKLYN 

U. S. Photographic Equipment Co 

442 Rogers Ave., BROOKLYN 

Holland-Wegman 

197 Delaware Ave., BUFFALO 

Varsity Film Lab 

621 West Clinton St 

Royal Oak Telepictures 

423 East 90th St., NEW YORK 

- O-Lux, Inc 

17 West 45th St.. NEW YORK 


ITHACA 


Lab.-TV 
247 West 46th St., NEW YORK 
Video Film Laboratories 
350 West 50th St, NEW YORK 19 
Niagara Phototechnical Industries 
1271 Wyoming Ave 
NIAGARA FALLS 
Biack Studio, Inc 
254 Ferry St., SCHENECTADY 
OHIO 
The Camera Shop 
242 East Main St ee 
Alien Camera Sho 
935 Wheeling ha, CAMBRIDGE 
Marathon Movie Lab 
2436 Vine St., P.O. Box 6 
CINCINNATI 19 
Labcraft International Corp 
4019 Prospect Ave., CLEVELAND 3 
John R. Bennett 
1617 Aberdeen Ave., COLUMBUS 
Film Associates. Inc 
4600 South Dixie Hwy., DAYTON 9 
Film Processing Service 
885 Tenth St., N.E., MASSILLON 
OKLAHOMA 
Dwight Morris 
1611 South Boston, TULSA 
OREGON 
Ben G. Fleischman 
7347 SE. 29th Ave., PORTLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Commercial & Home Movie Service 
727 North 19th St., ALLENTOWN 
North American Films 
106 East 10th St., ERIE 
Harold W. Beswick 
1017 W. Allegheny Ave., PHILA. 33 
Newsree! Lab 
1733 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA 
Quick Photo Service 
2601 Wharton St., PHILADELPHIA 
Packaged Programs, Inc 
634 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH 22 
Warren R. Smith, Inc 
7 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH 22 
Michael Gogs & Co 
R.D. No. |, SHARON 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southeastern Film Processing Co 
1305 Geiger Ave., COLUMBIA 2 
Graham Photo Supply 
11 Hammond St., GREENVILLE 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Harold's Film Photography 
308 S. Phillips Ave., SIOUX FAL 
TENNESSEE 
Dixie Films 
738 S. Cooper St., MEMPHIS 
Motion Picture Laboratories, Inc 
1672 Union Ave., MEMPHIS 
TEXAS 
Film-Aide Company 
509 Harrison, AMARILLO 
Big D Film Lab 
4215 Gaston Ave., DALLAS 
Southwest Film Lab, Inc 
2015 Young St., DALLAS 
Southwest Graphics, Inc 
3904 Pershing Drive., EL PASO 
Bob Bailey Productions 
515 Taft St, HOUSTON 
Photographic Laboratories 
3101 San Jacinto St., HOUSTON 
Filmservice Laboratories 
132 Vassar La., SAN ANTONIO 
UTAH 
C. L. Stockdale, Photo Tech Lab 
729 W. Sixth South 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Wally’s Color Prints 
167 State St., SALT LAKE CITY 
VIRGINIA 
Haycox Photoramic, Inc 
732 Muskogee Ave., NORFOLK 
os & Motion Picture Productions 
17 East Main St., RICHMON" 
Per jue Cinema Service 
Box 671, R.D. No. 9, ROANOKE 
WASHINGTON 
Forde Motion Picture Lab 
2 Lloyd Bidg., SEATTLE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
The S. Spencer Moore Co. 
118 Capito! St., CHARLESTON 
Carr Photo Servic e 
3393 Main St., WEIRTON 
WISCONSIN 
Central Film Laboratory 
1020 North Fourth St., MILWAUKEE 


Conditioning for Tennis 


(Continued from page 18) 


Finish the fourth day with a 100- 
yard sprint. A “clocker” at the end of 
the sprint isn’t essential, but provides 
very good motivation for the runner. 
Then taper off by walking for three 

four minutes. 


FIFTH AND SIXTH DAYS 


The exercise for the next two days 
is the 3arre as for the fourth day, the 
only difference being the addition of 
running sprints—doubling the amount 
required for the fourth day. 

Rope skipping is an especially good 
exercise for the feet, ankles and legs, 
and is an excellent developer of co- 
ordination. Skip until you feel tense- 
ness entering the upper shoulder 
girdle. Do not overdo it. 


THE SEVENTH DAY 


The last day of the training pro- 
gram should be split into two parts: 
first, the warm-up period—rope skip- 
ping and running—and second, the 
concentration on placing shots and 
serving. 

The warm-up period consists of the 
usual routine before all tournaments 
(time permitting). After a few warm- 
up exercises, begin rope skipping, 
starting slowly and gradually increas- 
ing the footwork. Always remember 
to land on the soles of the feet, not 
the heels. 

If your coordination is good, try re- 
versing the motion or skip counter- 
clockwise. Continue until you feel the 
upper shoulder girdle beginning to 
tighten up. 

Shake the arms and legs vigorously 
and then do a slow 100-yard trot fol- 
lowed by a half-speed 100. Next re- 
peat the running, this time picking 
up speed for the last 100 yards until 
attaining maximum speed. Walk for 
10 minutes. 

At this point, the serve should be 
practiced for accuracy and maximum 
control and speed. 

The seven-day conditioning pro- 
gram is now ended. I sincerely believe 
the player will now have the proper 
strength and stamina for a good round 
of tournament tennis. 


CONCLUSION 


At this point, it would be appro- 
priate to answer a few questions 
arising from this seven-day training 
program. One question that has been 
asked many times is, “Do I have to 
run and train like this before each 
match?” The answer lies primarily in 
the time element allotted to the play- 
er, the player’s physical fitness, and 
his honest answer in analyzing his 
condition. 


Naturally the 12-month-a-year play- 
er would find these exercises of little 
value as he’s already in sound physi- 
cal condition and doesn’t have the 
extra time for this training program. 

In this conditioning program, I’m 
primarily aiming at the spring and 
summer tennis players who like to 
compete in local tournaments but 
who are cooped up during the cold 
winter months. 

During those winter months, one 
can become quite sluggish, soft, and 
gain a few unwanted pounds. This 
lay-off period, perhaps seven months, 
can be quite detrimental to one’s 
timing, coordination, confidence, and 
endurance. The only way in which to 
retrieve your loss quickly is through 
a training program such as I have set 
up. 

Question number two arises, “Should 
a player practice or play any tennis 
during the workout periods?” If any 
tennis is played, he would do best to 
practice the basic ground strokes 
(forehand drive, backhand drive, and 
later volleying at the net), getting the 
swing of things slowly. I would ad- 
vise, however, not to play any sets 
until after the workout period. 

I also believe that a very short, 
brisk workout is better than long 
drawn-out sets. First, you may be 
tired from the strenuous training pro- 
gram and therefore may become 
over-exhausted both physically and 
mentally. Secondly, as I stated before, 
if you must play, practice the basic 
fundamentals, for they’ll carry you 
through the game. 

A tennis backboard is an excellent 
practice device, not only for taking 
the kinks out of the winter arm but 
also to bring back coordination of 
mind and body in relation to foot- 
work. 

Remember, it isn’t necessary to kill 
the ball each time you hit it. A good 
fast, easy swing, hitting through the 
ball with the intention of a good 
placement shot, is always preferred 
to killing or powering the ball. As 
the days go on, you might add a little 
power, if your control is adequate. 
Practicing serving, to both forehand 
and backhand courts, is the most im- 
portant item next to the ground 
strokes. 

While written primarily for the individual 
player, this seven-day conditioning program 
may be applied to the college or high school 
squad with exceilent effect. Author George 
A. Kline, Jr. is a physical education instruc- 
tor in the Wilmington (Del.) Public Schools 
who, during the spring and summer months, 
teaches tennis in the Wilmington area under 
the sponsorship of the Delaware Lawn Tennis 
Association. 
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He’s fast—but he could be faster. Maybe he has trouble 
getting in stride and he’s wasting split seconds and a lot 
of energy going too high over the hurdles. 

Capture his every movement with a camera—maybe 
even in slow motion—and he’ll be able to see himself 
in action. With a clear, visual demonstration of what 
he’s doing wrong, you'll find it’s much easier to cut down 
the time he spends up in the air, get his spikes back in 
the ground faster. 

Motion picture training is an ideal way to help all 
your trackmen perfect their form and timing. And, 
Du Pont 16 mm Rapid Reversal Film is ideal for train- 
ing movies. 

Even on dark, overcast days you can get sharp, clear 
pictures with Du Pont Type 930. And, for indoor events, 
using only existing lights, DuPont Type 931 Film will 
give you plenty of fine detail for easy study. Both of 
these films can be processed fast—you can often show 
movies of a meet within 24 hours while the tearh’s per- 
formance is still fresh in the minds of the players. 


REG. VU. 5. PAT. OFF 


Let him watch his own form...on film! 


Better Things for Better Living ...through Chemistry 


Why not join the growing number of coaches all 
over the country who use this modern training aid to 
help them produce winning teams? Mail the coupon 
below, or check the master coupon in the back of this 
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beginner must develop good hab- 
its based on sound fundamentals. 
He must learn to (1) hold the club 
correctly, (2) keep his balance and 
stand correctly to the ball, (3) de- 
velop a rather constant are in the 
swing, and (4) swing the clubhead 
into and through the ball, maintain- 
ing the clubface square to the line 
of flight. 

Three basic drills may be em- 
ployed to help develop these essen- 
tial fundamentals. While perform- 
ing these drills, the beginner will 
develop patterns and habits of a 
sound swing without the mental and 
physical confusion that occurs when 
the swing is taught bit by bit 

For example, after a student is 
taught how to hold the club and 
then told to keep the left arm rigid, 
right elbow relaxed, head down, 
body bent at the waist, knees un- 
locked, and finally to swing the club, 
it’s a wonder he can ever come close 
to the ball. 

A good drill program can elimi- 
nate this confusion by embodying 
actions which are natural and which 
allow the beginner to form basic 
patterns without being conscious of 
hitting the ball. 

The first exercise in this program 
is the body warm-up drill (Series 
1). It teaches foot, knee, hip, and 
shoulder action easily, since the stu- 
dent can watch that part of the body 
needing correction and can make 
the adjustment while continuing the 
drill, without harmful affect on other 
body movements. 

With the rolling of the feet, turn- 
ing in of the knees, and easy turn- 
ing of the hips, one can learn good 


I ORDER to play golf well, the 


By WILLIAM T. ODENEAL 
Golf Coach, Florida State University 


Basic Drills for 


Beginning Golfers 


balance quickly. The weight is shifted 
60% toward the side the body turns. 
And when the shoulders turn easily 
and freely and the arms are kept 
straight, the arc of the swing be- 
gins to develop. 

With enough repetition, this drill 
will quickly develop balance, how 
to stand correctly, and are for swing. 

Main features of this drill are: 

1. Spread feet normally, toeing 
out slightly. As the arms move to 
the side, shift the weight mostly to 
the side of the feet. 

2. Hold the club at each end with 
arms spread about two feet apart, 
palms down. 

3. Keep elbows straight during 
the entire drill. 

4. Bend knees slightly and _ al- 
ways move in, never forward. 

5. Bend about 10° slightly for- 
ward at the waist. 

6. Keep the head steady during 
the entire drill. 

7. Never allow trailing arm on 
back and forward swing to go higher 
than parallel to the ground. 

8. Maintain a rhythm while do- 
ing the drill—count, sing, or say a 
rhyme. 

9. Let the hip and shoulder move- 
ment slightly precede the hands. In 
other words, don’t let the arms 
swing the body. 

10. If you wish, let the arms form 
a small figure 8. 

For a right-handed player, the 
arms swing back normally. But as 
they move down, the left arm 
moves further from the body than 
the right. The swing proceeds up to 
the other side normally. On the 
swing to the right, the right arm 
moves further away from the body 


SERIES 1: WARM-UP DRILL TO DEVELOP GOOD BODY BALANCE 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


SERIES 2: PENDULUM DRILL TO DEVELOP A GOOD BODY TURN AND TO TEST THE GRIP IN ACTION. 
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FOAM-FILLED PADS 
FOR FOOTBALL 
BLOCKING MACHINES 


Adds zest to practice; affords 
complete protection for block- 
ing and tackling, eliminating 
injuries. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
© 3” thick foam-filled. 

e Heavy canvas-covered. 

e Absorbs hardest blows, won't 
separate or crumbie. 
Lightweight yet durable, elimi- 
nates expensive yearly replace- 
ments. 

Keeps metal sled arms com- 
pletely covered. 

Makes blocking a pleasure to 
learn by eliminating injuries. 
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AARNet 
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School Price: $45 per pair 
TUFFY PAD CO. 


305 Grove Avenue 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
SOMO MMe ee 


CAN OFFER 


« NEW UNCONDITIONALLY GUARAN- 
TEED COIL SPRINGS! Puts an end to 
wear, friction, resulting In annoying fall- 
ures . . . the only stop watch with s non- 
breakable Coil-spring 
« INDEPENDENT HAMMER SPRING gives 
perfect flyback to zero on every ‘‘Button on Side” 
time out unit—guaranteed for life! Featured in 
our HEAVY DUTY Football, Basketball and 
Track models 
e ACCURACY CERTIFIED BY OUR WESTERN 
ELECTRIC ELECTRONIC TIMER. 
We are headquarters for 


STOP WATCH REPAIRS & SERVICING . 
All makes—prompt service 
Write today for new catalog 
showing over 50 models. 


M. DUCOMMUN CO. 


than the left arm. This action helps 
develop an “inside-out” swing. 

Some of the common errors of 
this drill are: Turning the shoulders 
too quickly, letting the shoulders 
lead the hips, cutting across the in- 
tended line of flight from outside to 
inside, and shifting the weight im- 
properly—that is, as the:swing is 
made to the left, shifting the weight 
to the right foot. 

About 60% of the weight should 
shift to the left foot as the swing is 
made toward the left side; and as 
the swing moves to the right, about 
60% of the weight moves to the 
right foot. 

If the player shifts his weight too 
quickly, the hips cannot turn prop- 
erly and as a result the head, shoul- 
ders and hips move completely past 
the ball. Other errors include bend- 
ing the elbows, not rolling on the 


| feet, and straightening the body too 


quickly—making the shoulders turn 
too quickly and thus producing a 
very flat arc. 

The next drill is the pendulum 
drill (Series 2), which teaches a 


| good body turn and allows the stu- 
| dent to test the grip in action. 


The instructor should have every 
student assume proper grip and turn 


| several times. The instructor should 


Specialists in Timing Instruments 
580 Fifth Ave., New York 36 © Plaza 7-2540 | 


then stop the drill and check the 
grip to see how effectively the stu- 
dents are holding the club. 

The pendulum drill trains the 
student to turn his hips and shoul- 
ders easily. It develops a swinging 
feeling rather than a hitting feel- 
ing, and develops the proper pelvic 
turn. 

When the club is brought back, 
the pelvis moves forward toward 
the club. Where the pelvis is turned 
backward, the knees tend to lock 
and shift the weight to the opposite 
foot. This is important. The shoul- 
ders must turn freely and allow the 
club to move in a very large arc. 

After the student performs this 
drill enough to be proficient, the in- 
structor can place balls in the path 
of each forward swing and let the 
student see (1) the value of ball 
placement, (2) maintaining a body 
turn to allow the are of the swing 
to hit the ball to the same place on 
every swing, and (3) the impor- 
tance of keeping the arms straight. 

Some of the main features of this 
drill are: 

1. Spread the feet normally,.toe- 
ing out slightly. 

2. Hold the club with a normal 
grip firmly at the end of the club. 

3. Keep elbows, wrists and hands 
straight during the entire swing. 

4. Slightly bend the knees. 

5. Bend forward slightly at the 
waist. 


6. Keep head steady during the 
entire swing. 

7. Start hips, shoulders, and club- 
head back together. 


8. Never permit arms and club to 
go higher than parallel to ground on 
either the backward or forward 
swing. 

Some common errors are: straight- 
ening the body or bending the el- 
bows, which will result in missing 
or topping the ball; not turning the 
hips or shoulders together; shifting 
the weight improperly, that is, not 
shifting the weight toward the side 
of the arm swing; and lastly, break- 
ing the wrists on the swing. The 
arms and clubhead should be kept 
in a straight line. 

Major emphasis in this drill is 
placed on the grip and body turn 
rather than the breaking of the 
wrists in hitting the ball. 

The third drill is the left arm 
swing (Series 3). The major pur- 
pose of this drill is to minimize the 
use of the right arm while strength- 
ening the use of the left hand, let- 
ting the students see that clubhead 
speed results from body turn and 
lash of the hands. 

It gives the student a clearer pic- 
ture of what constitutes the swing 
and shows vividly the actions of the 
hands in achieving clubhead speed. 
The left arm is the controlling arm 
as it leads the club on the back- 
swing and downswing and must be 
strengthened. 

This drill is started with the left 
hand gripping the club and the 
body and left arm initiating the 
backward and forward action. The 
student tries to keep the body slight- 
ly ahead of the arm to keep a proper 
are. 

As the student progresses in 
building strength and skill with the 
left hand and arm, the instructor 
tells him to take the right hand and 
help push the left hand through the 
ball area. This develops a lash of 
the wrists and clubhead speed 
through the ball, plus a long arc 
along the line of flight, assuring a 
longer and straighter shot. 

Notice in Series 3 that the club- 
head is pulled by the turn of the 
body and left arm. As the club gets 
closer to the ball, the right hand 
takes over to help push the club- 
head faster because the body has 
turned past the clubhead. 

The last picture shows how the 
right hand has thrown the left hand 
through the ball area and how the 
left wrist is turned over naturally. 
There’s no deliberate rolling of the 
wrists, trying to force the clubhead 
to be square to the line of flight. 
This action comes about naturally 

(Continued on page 38) 


Two New Revisions 


of Basic Physical Education Texts for College Courses 


Reorganized and Revised 2nd Edition of Bucher 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


‘Designed as a textbook for a college level course in “Organization and Administration,” 
the soon-to-be-released 2nd edition of this book combines the study of administration of 
school health and physical education programs within the covers of one textbook. 
Combines Study Reflecting current thinking and trends, this book incorporates the best administrative 
principles developed by leaders in administration, whether in education, business or other 
fields of endeavor. In addition, this 2nd edition informatively discusses administration of 

of School Health physical fitness, recreation, camping and outdoor education programs. Thoroughly re- 
and Physical Edu- vised, reorganized and divided into six parts in order to present the material in the most 
meaningful manner, this revision contains two new chapters. The one, “Administrating 
School Fitness Programs” is in keeping with the current stress on fitness of American 
Book youth; the other, “The Adapted Program” rounds out a detailed discussion of all phases 
of school health and physical education programs. Genuinely helpful discussions of 
General Administration Principles, General Education Administration, Legal Liability, 
Measurement and Evaluation, Public Relations and Facilities add to the completeness 
of this book. 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A. B., M.A., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education and 
Coordinator of Undergraduate and Graduate Physical Education for Men and Women, 
School of Education, New York University. Scheduled for May 30, 1958. Approx. 470 
pages, 634” x 934”, 118 illustrations. About, $4.75. 


of Administration 


cation in One 


2nd Edition of Armbruster and Irwin 


BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS For Men and Women 


This soon-to-be-released 2nd edition of BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS is an intelligent 
discussion of all the essential sports activities taught in the modern physical education Covers All the 
program. Written specifically for men’s or women’s “Service” courses, this educational Essential Sports 
book covers such essential information as techniques, strategies, offenses and defenses of 
team and individual sports; playing rules, type of equipment, rules of conduct, safety 
factors and tests for all courses; instructor's outline for teaching progression for each in the Modern 
sport. The information on all sport areas has been revised and brought up-to-date and Physical Educa- 
the material on field hockey, golf, tennis, squash, volleyball, handball, badminton and an 
wrestling has been exhaustively revised. A special booklet containing examinations and tion Progam 
answers on each sport is given free of extra charge to each instructor adopting this 
book. Permission is granted to reproduce all or part of the booklet. Thus the instructor 
can mimeograph questions and answers for student’s use or he can use it as examination 
material. 


Activities Taught 


By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER, SR., M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education and 
Head Swimming Coach, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa; and LESLIE W. IRWIN, 
Ph.D., Professor of Health Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. Scheduled for May 30, 1958. Approx. 344 pages, 6” x 9’, approx. 139 illustrations. 
About, $3.75. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers in College Level Courses for Consideration as Texts 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Lovis 3, Missouri 


Please send ali contributions to this columi 
to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner Dept., 
33 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y 


RACK sports columnist Leonard 


Koppett of the N. Y. Post, a true 
hook aficionado, has compiled a brief 
basketball player’s dictionary that 


hits for double figures in the funny- 
bone league 

Team player—a player who passes 
the ball to me 

Ball hog—a player who wants me 
to pass the ball to him 

Monster—a player half an inch or 
more taller than me 

Little man—a player shorter than 
me. 

Referee—a blind idiot with an un- 
reasoning hatred of me. 

Defensive star—a player who can’t 
shoot. 

Playmaker everybody’s friend 
(with a 2.4 average). 

Bad pass—a ball that I fumble. 

Fumble—another player’s muff of 
my perfect pass. 

Switch—what you holler on defense 
when you have no idea where your 
man went. 

Help out—when I leave my man 
unguarded to get in the way of my 
teammate guarding the pivot man. 

Clog the middle—two players help- 
ing out at once. 

Good shot—any shot I can get off. 

Bad shot—shot taken by a team- 
mate. 

Crazy shot—basket made by _ the 
man I’m guarding. 

Cry-baby — opposing player who 
complains to referees. 

Fighter—teammate who complains 
to referees. 

Jump ball—holding foul by the de- 
fense that the ref didn’t call. 

Defensive holding — obvious jump 
ball. 

Traveling violation—the ref’s way 
of getting even. 

Defense—how’s that again? 


One of the more popular after-dinner 
speakers among the big leaguers is 
Johnny Logan, the Braves’ peppery 


36 


second-baseman. Though he has diffi- 
culty finding the right word at times, 
his enthusiasm more than compen- 
sates for his vocabulary deficiencies. 

One evening while addressing a 
parent-teacher group in Wisconsin, 
he referred to the town of “Feets- 
ville,” only to be interrupted by a 
pedant who said, “Mr. Logan, it’s 
Footsville, not Feetsyille. You seem to 
have made a mistake.” 

“Sit down, teacher,” grinned John- 
ny. “That ain’t the last mistake you’re 
going to hear today.” 


The locker-room flunky had been 
laboring at his jobs for 20 years. He 
swept the floors, mopped the shower 
rooms, washed the dirty socks, disiti- 
fected the pool, cleaned the lockers, 
picked up the scrappings in the train- 
er’s room, and put out the garbage. 
All without complaint—until he came 
home one evening and bitterly cried 
to his wife: 

“Imagine, the school is _ starting 
freshman football this year plus track. 
That means 120 more pairs of dirty 
socks to wash every night and all that 
extra sweeping, mopping, and disin- 
fecting. It isn’t fair!” 

“Why don’t you quit?” his wife 
asked. 

“T’d like to,” he sobbed. “But how 
can I give up sports?” 


The one-time Minneapolis manager, 
Joe Cantillon, once used three pinch 
hitters in a single inning. All three 
popped up feebly. As they slumped 
back on the bench, Cantillon turned 
to the third failure and said with 
devastating softness: “You win, Gav- 
vy. Yours was the highest.” 


Back in the days of the Gashouse 
Gang, Tony Kaufmann, the St. Louis 
pitching coach, was trying to show a 
rookie how to stand on the rubber. 
But the smart-alecky youngster re- 
fused to listen. 

The exasperated coach turned to a 
veteran observer nearby and asked, 
“Isn’t his right foot in the wrong 
place, Mike?” 


“Yeah!,” snapped the vet, “and so 
is his left. Both ought to be in Terre 
Haute.” 


During a 16-inning affair with the 
Dodgers early in 1957, the St. Louis 
Cardinals fielded an outfield consist- 
ing of Del Ennis, Chuck Harmon, and 
Wally Moon. 

“Look. at that Venus de Milo out- 
field,” murmured a reporter in the 
press box. “Beautiful, but no arms.” 


The dyed-in-the-wool Pittsburgh fan 
let out a bellow when Frank Thomas 
stepped to the plate. “Get that bum 
outta there. He couldn’t hit a. basket- 
ball!” 

The fellow in the next seat tapped 
him on the shoulder. “Lay off 
Thomas,” he warned, “he’s a friend 
of mine.” 

“Okay,” growled the loud-mouth, 
“but tell me, how many other bums 
on that team are pals of yours?” 

“Well, to name a few there are Bob 
Friend, Dick Groat, and Bob Skin- 
ner.” 

“Holy cow!” groaned the fan. 
“Lemme outta here! You ain’t gonna 
stop me from enjoying this game!” 


The new coach was one of those 
fiends for psychology. In his first skull 
session, he harped on confidence, the 
power of positive thinking, and self- 
mesmerization. 

“You can improve yourself if you 
improve your thoughts,” he said 
earnestly. “You are what you think!” 

Whereupon a tackle nudged a guard. 
“Tf that’s true,” he whispered, “I’m 
either Jayne Mansfield or a Cadillac!” 


Fresco Thompson had many a run-in 
with the umps in his days with the 
Dodgers, Giants and Phillies. One 
afternoon a question of the rules arose 
and the irate ump waved a rule book 
in Fresco’s face. “I’ve got my rule 
book right here,” he roared. 

“How do you expect me to read it,” 
snarled Fresco right back. “If it’s 
yours, it must be written in Braille.” 


The Giants made history in only one 
respect in 1957. They had an uncle- 
nephew combination on the pitching 
staff. On June 13, nephew Jim Davis 
held the Cubs for eight innings, then 
was bailed out of a tough spot by 
uncle Marv Grissom. 

“At least,” remarked a crestfallen 
Cub, “we made ’em holler uncle.” 


Jack Harshman, the White Sox big 
right-hander, was once a first base- 
man. Asked why he gave up infielding 
for the mound, he replied: 

“If you don’t succeed at first, try 
pitching.” 


Vinegar Bend Mizell. the Cardinals’ 
eccentric southpaw, was blasted for 
a long homer by Willie Mays. “It was 
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7. Extra-Wide Tongue 
8, Ventilating Eyelets 
_ 9. Loose-Lined Uppers 


Never before has any basketball shoe offered so many scientifically designed features to increase player safety, sure-footedness 
and comfort. That's why U. S. Pro-Keds are the odds-on favorite of coaches, physical educators and trainers throughout the country. 


Pro-Keds protect the player against severe shock with an extra-thick heel cushion, a 
full-cushioned insole and a shockproof arch cushion. They allow safer starts, surer stops 
with an even-wearing molded suction sole. And now, with patented PowerLift —a firm elastic 
harness that keeps foot and shoe together — Pro-Keds actually let the player use all of his 
native speed and maneuverability with maximum safety. ble in“ { 
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NEW... 
V-NECK FOOTBALL JERSEYS 


A special design for outstanding comfort, fit, 


and appearance! Distinctively-styled, expertly- 


tailored, in choice of 7 quality knit fabrics. 
Available in school colors and cémbinations, 


NEW... 

100% STRETCH 
NYLON RIBETT 
FOOTBALL PANTS 


Skin-tight elasticity for greater comfort, 
full freedom of action! Sensational new material 


stretches all ways. Available in two size 


groups for correct fit every time. 
Group “A” fits Sizes 28, 30, 32 
Group “B” fits Sizes 34, 36, 38 


SEE YOUR SAND KNIT 
DEALER OR WRITE FOR 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


FREE! 


Complete catalog of 
athletic clothing 
on request! 


. 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP...” 


Exclusive Athletic Knitwear and Clothing 4 é, 4 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


a good pitch,” mumbled Mizell in the 
dugout, “I actually got it halfway 


past him.” 
“That’s your trouble,” snapped 
Manager Freddie Hutchison. “You 


think it’s the first half that counts. It’s 
the second half that’s all important.” 


Engrossed in one of those Giant- 
Dodger donnybrooks, the two rooters 
didn’t want to march back to the 
refreshment stand for hot dogs. They 
snagged a nearby kid and told him, 
“Here’s sixty cents. Get us two franks 
and buy yourself one at the same 
time.” 

The kid returned 10 minutes later 


| with forty cents change. “Sorry,” he 
| explained, “they only had MY hot 
| dog left.” 


Sandy Koufax, the young Dodger 


| left-hander, is one of the worst hit- 


ters ever to play the national pastime. 


| One afternoon he took a mighty cut 
| and, 


to everybody’s astonishment, 
drove a triple to deep right center. 
Perched on third, Sandy whispered 
to Coach Billy Herman, “Billy, I think 
I can steal home on this guy.” 
Herman groaned, “Sandy, it’s taken 
you three years to get this far; hang 
around a while and enjoy it.” 


Basic Drills for 
Beginning Golfers 
(Continued from page 34) 


because if the wrists didn’t turn 
over after being pushed sideward, a 
sprain or fracture would result. 

Some of the main features of this 
drill are: 

1. Spread feet normally, 
out slightly. 

2. Bend knees slightly. 

3. Bend forward slightly at waist. 

4. Keep the head steady and let 


toeing 


| the body turn around the feet and 


head. 

5. Grip the club with left hand 
only. 

6. Begin .drill with body turn 
first, keeping left arm straight—not 
rigid—on back and down swing. 

7. Let body lead the trailing arm. 

8. Never let left arm go much 
above parallel to ground on back- 
ward and forward swing—too much 
swing ruins rhythm and arc. 

9. When the right hand is used to 
push the left arm, club and hand, 
keep the right elbow in close to 
right hip in order to let the hand 
do all the pushing. 

Most of the errors in this drill are 
covered in the pendulum drill. 

If an instructor can utilize these 
drills (without balls) to build auto- 
matic patterns for the swing, a good 
golfer and many pleasant hours will 
be the result. 
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Base Running 
and Sliding Skills 


(Continued from page 7) 


On a long single, it may be neces- 
sary to hesitate (be ready to go either 
way) after your turn to see what the 
defense is going to do. If the out- 
fielder juggles the ball, lets it get 
through him, or throws behind you, it 
may be advisable to head for second. 
This is judgment play which depends 
upon many things—your speed, de- 
fensive action, and the score of the 
game. The defense must commit itself 
before you make your move. 

After you pass first base, the ball is 
ahead of you and usually in view even 
if it’s hit down the left field line. You 
have a greater responsibility than the 
first base coach in deciding whether to 
try to stretch a single into a double. 


AT FIRST BASE 


Let’s assume you decide to stay at 
first base. Know where the ball is— 
watch for the old hidden ball play. 
The coach can help you on this. As 
you wait for the ball to be returned 


to the pitcher, you may reach down | 
grass or | 


and scoop up some dirt, 
debris. To retain it in your hands, 
you'll have to keep your fingers 
clenched. This simple stunt (fists) 
will prevent you from jamming a fin- 
ger or dragging your palm along the 
ground if it becomes necessary to 
slide later on. 

Don’t take a lead if the pitcher is 
off the rubber, as he’s free to make 
any motion he desires and may pick 
you off the base. Know the pitcher’s 
technique and take your lead when 
he assumes his stretch position. 

The distance of your lead depends 
upon the pitcher’s motion, your reac- 
tion time, and managerial strategy. If 
you take a one-way lead (when you 
have no intention of stealing), you 
should never get. picked off base, as 
you’re only going one way—back fo 
first. 


two-way lead where you may be re- 


turning to first or trying to steal | 


second, depending upon where the 


pitcher throws the ball. In a one-way | 
(not pro- | 


lead, you’re “leaning” 
nounced) toward first base. 


As you must be able to go in either | 


direction, left or right, in a two-way 


lead, a pitcher may pick you off if he | 


eatches you leaning the wrong way 


or committing yourself too soon. This | 


is a calculated risk. 


As the pitcher makes his move, you | 
make yours, If he throws to first, you | 


must reach it ahead of the ball. This 


may require a head-first slide, a hook | 


slide, or simply running to the bag 
before the baseman catches the ball. 


Since an intelligent first baseman will | 


“give” you the bag and not block it, 


However, the distance of this lead | 
may be comparable to that of the | 


“‘UniMac Laundry Equipment is the Best Investment 


Our Athletic Department Ever Made!’’ 
says W. F. (Bill) Smith, 


Athletic Director and Footbal! Coach, 
Bradley High School, Cleveland, Tenn. 


“Prior to installing UniMac laundry equipment we 
were spending $1,000 a year for laundry and cleaning, 
and still did not have clean athletic equipment as often 
as we desired. 


“Each of the more than 100 boys in our football 

program now has clean socks, towels and supporters 

daily. This is an important health factor as well as a 

boost for morale. Practice pants and jersies, as well as 

game uniforms, are washed weekly. This is all done by student managers 
without keeping them long hours after school. 


“We never considered using a home laundry because it is just not made 
for the heavy work of washing athletic equipment. The speed of UniMac 
makes it possible to do the laundry and have it back on the boys the 
same day. We no longer need to purchase as much clothing as formerly. 


“Our UniMac has paid for itself in one season. It is made to do the job. 
The economy, speed and ease of operation make it truly a coach’s dream. 
I recommend UniMac for any athletic department.” 


The UniMac washer-extractor combination washes and extracts 
up to 120 lbs. per hour in only 10 sq. ft. of floor space. UniMac is 
heavy duty commercial equipment—rugged and trouble free 
Easy and inexpensive to install, maintain and operate. 


Get all the facts — WRITE TODAY, Dept. K-48 
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q | make sure you don't overrun it. 
§ s | If picked off the base by a wide 
margin, you may run as fast as you 
voice fa nge over can directly to second base. This 
| sometimes catches the first baseman 
s | | napping and he may make a phantom 
one uarter mile tag or hold the ball, expecting you 
8 | to stop and get caught in a rundown 
| play. Brash action sometimes succeeds 
in this situation. Theoretically, the 


HIGH QUALITY, DEPEN DABILITY defense should put out every runner 


caught in a rundown. 
and DURABILITY are isteut ie Sea” Bek’ Soule” to 
. | throw there or commit a balk. You 
outstanding features of | should be off and running as soon as 


you determine this. 
Your first step may be a cross-over. 


sé 7 As you’re going to your right, bring 
the left leg over the right leg. This 
gives you a longer initial step and 


permits you to cover more ground 
cr - m : than starting with your right foot and 
Transistorized Megaphone putting it down a few inches toward 
second. The split-second saved makes 
a the difference on a “bang-bang”’ play 
| at second. 
A quick pivot as you cross-ove! 
| should enable you to gain full speed 
| in a few strides. A short left-handed 
| jab will help you get squared around 
| toward second base quickly. 
Sometimes a baserunner will make 
a fake break toward second as the 
pitcher moves toward the catcher 
Such action may make the catcher 
nervous, may make him call for a 
| pitch-out (and help the count on the 
| batter), or backfire and make the 
| catcher more alert. It often proves 
| disconcerting to the defense. The 
baserunner may use it as a sort of 
trial run, and if he feels he has the 
| jump he may go. 


SLIDING 


When stealing a base, it’s usually 
necessary to slide. There are many 
different ways to slide. But the first 
thing to remember is that once you 
make up your mind to slide or not to 
slide, don’t change it at the last mo- 


mendous value of the transistor-powered TRANSHAILER for 
its light-weight, low battery drain and powerful performance. ment. Indecision can prove costly and 
Fully portable, convenient, one-hand operation are ideal for f.0.b. warehouse often is the cause of injury. 

true voice reproduction in heavy weather and under high noise 90 day Don’t jump into a slide, remember 
conditions. High efficiency transistors give by far the greatest enseneieenes it’s a slide and not a broad or high 


Coaches, referees, cheer leaders will instantly recognize the tre- $99 


: “ : , 2 exchange warranty 
audio power and longest battery life for any unit of this kind covers materials 


for a minimum of distortion. The magnetic reluctance micro- and workmanship 
phone and the entire unit is sealed for moisture resistance. 


jump. What goés up must come down. 
and you don’t want to give yourself a 
jolt by leaping high in the air and 
landing on your back. The part of 
your body best constructed to absorb 
the shock is your buttocks. But don’t 
POWER OUTPUT: Maximum 314 Watts attempt to land on both buttocks at 
the same time, as you may injure 

BATTERY LIFE: Up to 20,000 ten-second operations and up | your back. 
to six-months battery life under normal usage from The popular hook slide is performed 
standard 11% volt % size flashlight batteries. as follows (we'll assume you’re slid- 
: ing to left; the action is reversed when 
a eat eat toll batteries) sliding to the right): Take off from 
; the right foot and extend both legs, 
keeping them bent slightly. Take 
most of the shock on your left but- 
Literature on request. tock, and make sure both feet are 
several inches above the ground te 
THE PYE CORPORATION anes ne the heel spikes caught 

| in the dirt 
Telecommunications Division Don’t go into your hook immediate- 
1149 Raritan Ave., Highland Park, N. J. ly. Keep the left leg in a slightly bent 


position throughout the slide with the 
foot several inches above the ground. 
Bend the right leg to a greater degree 
with the right foot pointed so that 
the top part of the toes will contact 
the base. 

As contact with the base is made, 
your momentum will carry you past 
the base and you'll finish in a hook 
slide. This eliminates the so-called 
“93-foot slide.” 

As you go into your slide, raise the 
elbows so that they don’t make con- 
tact with the ground. Bend the arms 
and keep the hands clenched. 

The neck should be bent slightly 
forward and the eyes should be on 
your target—the base. 

If you practice sliding in a pit, don’t 
become alarmed if you don’t reach 
the base. Remember that you'll travel 
farther along the ground than on 
sawdust. If you’re hitting the bag 
hard when practicing in the pit, 
you're starting your slide too late. 

The bent leg slide may be used to 
make a fast recovery. In case of a 


wild throw, the runner can get to his} 


feet quickly and be off and running 
to the next base. 

This slide should only be executed 
on the left side. If you perform it on 
the right side, you’re facing the wrong 
direction (away from the next base) 
when you regain your feet. 

The impact of this slide is taken on 
the left buttock and the left calf. 
Take off from your left leg, bending 
the left leg horizontally and sliding 
along on it with the instep facing the 
base. This makes you drag or trail 
your spikes so that they won’t catch 
in the ground. 

As you travel along the ground. 
your right leg is out in front, flexed 
at the knee, with the spikes several 
inches above the ground. As you ap- 
proach the base, your right foot makes 
contact with it and your momentum 
pulls you up to a standing position. 


The arms are bent, the hands| 


clenched, the neck bent slightly for- 
ward, and the eyes on the base. 

When executing this slide in the 
pit, you'll find it difficult to come up 
at the completion of the slide. The 
sawdust will brake your momentum 
and you'll have a tendency to sink 
into the pit. This won’t happen when 
you slide on the ground. 


BEYOND FIRST BASE 


On second base, you must be aware 
of the defensive pick-off plays (day- 
light play, count play, feint play, etc.). 
The third-base coach will help by 
warning you of the shortstop’s move- 
ments, while you’re responsible for 
the second baseman. 

However, it’s important to remem- 
ber that the responsibility for all de- 
fensive players is yours. The pitcher 


has more freedom with a runner on} 


second and you must be alert at all 
times. 

If going from first to third on a sin- 
gle, look at your third-base coach as 
you approach the bag. He’ll give you 
one of three signals: 
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-First, for safety. Burns from lime markings can be 


_ athletes in any way. 


— 


dangerous, can cause severe skin injuries and serious 
damage to the eyes. Plus Five cannot burn or injure 


Your playing equipment lasts longer, too — re-condi- 
tioning costs are much lower. 


Another reason — Plus Five sweetens thé soil, actually 
helps the grass grow greener. 


Finally, Plus Five lasts longer. This gleaming marker 
has staying power, and, over the season, costs less 
than ordinary markings. 


USED ON THE PLAYING FIELDS OF AMERICA— 
WHEREVER LINE MARKINGS ARE LAID. ~ 


1. Stand up; don’t slide but don’t 
overrun third base, 

2. Slide; the play at third will be 
close and you must hit the dirt—the 
coach may indicate on which side to 
slide. 

3. Continue past third and go home; 
the outfielder may have juggled the 
ball or the infielder mishandled the 
relay—in any event you have a chance 
to score if you hustle. 

Sometimes the coach won’t know 
until the last moment whether to stop 
you at third or have you continue 
home. This is a tough play for both 
the coach and runner. 

On this type of play, the coach will 
either be in ‘that part of the coach’s 
box closest home or half-way to the 
plate. Round third base going hell- 
bent for election. If he gives you the 
stop sign, put on the brakes and 


amazing Sico... 


scramble back to the bag. If you get 
the come-on sign, continue full speed 
for the plate. 

The fact that the coach doesn’t 
know what he’ll do until the last 
moment should alert you to the fact 
that the play at the plate will be 
very close. 

The on-deck hitter should act as 
your home-plate coach, He should re- 
move the bat if it’s lying in your path 
and should be in a position to tell 
you whether to slide or stand up. If 
the defense botches the play, there’ll 
be no need to slide. But if there’s no 
misplay, it may be necessary to do so. 


BASERUNNER HINTS 


When you’re on first base and the 
batter hits a ground ball on which the 
defense attempts to try for the double 


TUCK-AWAY TABLE 


ready for play or 
stored away in 
just 3 seconds! 


Now, convert any space 
to a recreation room and 
back again in seconds. 
Now, even though you have 
limited space, you can pro- 
vide table tennis for your 
students. The Sico Tuck- 
Away rolls, unfolds and folds 
so quickly and easily. Can 
even be handled by a child. 
(Will not tip in folded or un- 
folded position.) This means 
that any room (gymnasium, 
hallway, ordinary room) can 
become a game room. 

The table is regulation size, 
yet stores in a 164% x 60” 
area. Net stays in position. 
Rugged construction guar- 
anteed 10 years. Can be used 
as a conference or banquet 
table too. 


FREE 


illustrated folder describes all 
the outstanding features of 
this amazing table. Write to- 
day for your copy. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
5215 Eden Avenue South 
Minneapolis 24, Minn. e Dept. 809 


play, you must be aware that you 
may be in a dangerous position. Very 
often a baserunner, realizing that he’ll 
be forced at second by a wide margin, 
won’t attempt to slide, and will be 
struck by the throw to first. Always 
be aware of the fact that you may be 
in the path of the relay and be alert 
to duck or slide to avoid being hit 
by the ball. 


TAKE LEAD IN. FOUL GROUND 


If you happen to stop at third base, 
make sure to take your lead slightly 
in foul territory. If the pitcher or 
catcher attempts a pick-off throw, 
you should be able to return to the. 
base by sliding along the baseline 
rather than at an angle. 

On a shallow fly ball that’s caught, 
it may be possible to lure the out- 
fielder into making a throw to the 
plate by tagging the base and jockey- 
ing up and down the baseline. How- 
ever, realize that he can also throw 
to third base and you don’t want to 
be picked off. 

Almost anytime you can make the 


| defense make an unnecessary move, 
| there’s a possibility it may turn out 


to your advantage. If an infielder 


| catches a fly ball while running away 
| from the plate, be alert to the pos- 
| sibility of scoring. 


You should also know what to do if 


| involved in a rundown play. If the 
| defense has you trapped, attempt to 


delay the tag as long as possible. The 
more opportunities the defense has 


| to handle the ball, the greater are 
| the chances for an error. If another 
| runner is on base, he may get the 
| opportunity to advance if you’re not 


tagged out immediately. 
It’s important to know the game 


| situation at all times. This includes 


the number of outs, the count on the 


| batter, the score, signals (bunt, hit 


and run, steal, etc.), defense strengths 
and weaknesses (throwing ability, 
speed, pick-off plays, etc.), and batted 
ball possibilities (line drive, Texas 
leaguer, topped ball, etc.). 


| GENERAL RULE 


A general rule to follow in baserun- 
ning is that the lower the classifica- 
tion in which you play, the more dar- 
ing you can be. Little League has a 
“no lead” rule that discourages base 
stealing, but taking the extra base, 
going from first to third on an ordi- 
nary single, and advancing on a fly 
ball can be chanced at any level of 
play. Statistics show that a ball play- 
er’s number of steals decreases as lie 
advances from D, C, B, A, AA, AAA, 
to the major leagues. 

While there may be other factors 
involved, such as the player not get- 
ting on base as often or not being 
given the steal signal as frequently, 
the main reason his baserunning an- 
tics depreciates as he goes up the 
ladder is because the defense becomes 
more skillful. 


A Winning Start 


(Continued from page 11) 


equally great sprinters. One “wrong” 
early position or movement sets up a 
chain of compensating actions, which, 
altogether, determine individual style. 


This universal practice of compen- | 


sating one action with another is the 


frustrating bugaboo of all research in | 
this event, and is undoubtedly the | 


reason behind the variable results ob- 


tained in different research studies. | 


The work of Bresnahan, Tuttle, and 
others? 4-5 concludes that a “bunch” 
start, with a spacing of 19 inches from 
starting line to the first foot and of 
10 inches between the feet, is best for 
men of average height. 

In contrast, Franklin Henry*® con- 


cludes 16 inches between the feet is | 
best and that, although an 11-inch | 
“bunch” start results in clearing the | 
blocks sooner, a lesser velocity of the | 


body is attained. (Velocity — force X 
the time through which it works.) 
Henry further concludes that in all 
block spacings “although the rear leg 
develops considerably more force than 


the front, the latter contributes twice | 
as much to initial velocity because its | 


impulse has a longer duration.” 


WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 


Careful consideration of these stud- 
ies and of the principle of mechanics 
involved in sprinting leads to the 
following conclusions concerning dis- 
tribution of weight and block spacing: 

1. The “set” position should be one 
of least possible stability, without 
breaking before the gun and without 
stumbling during the first strides. 
These two provisions can be deter- 
mined only after much practice. A 
“set” position which causes stumbling 


today may provide perfect balance | — 


after months of practice. 

2. When “set,” the angle of the back 
knee should be from 100-110°. Ac- 
cording to Cureton,’ an angle of 102 
degrees at the knee joint provides 
maximum upward thrust during squat 
exercises, Proper placement of the 
back block can be made on this basis. 

3. The front block should be so 


placed that this angle of maximum | 
thrust (102°) is reached by the front | 


leg just prior to the time that the | 


back foot leaves its block. This means 
that full power of the front leg is 
applied just before power from the 
back leg is lost. 

It’s interesting that this different 
approach to block placement ends in 
a spacing very similar to that advo- 
cated by Henry, with the front block 
from 15-19 inches back of the starting 
line and a spacing of from 14-18 
inches between the blocks. 

This method provides a relatively 
long time in which power can be ap- 
plied against the blocks—a primary 
consideration. True, it takes longer 
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ganization of a rifle club and the build- 
ing of a range. As a starter, we shall be 
glad to send you, free, an interesting, 
fully Ulustrated booklet containing in- 
structions on the operation of a rifle 
club-—including information on equip- 
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this “hospital-tested” way! 


Amazing “hospital-tested” Ting Anti- 
septic Medicated Cream brings remark- 
able relief three ways: (1) Instantly 
relieves awful itching and soothes sore, 
burning skin! (2) On 60-second contact, 
destroys fungi that cause Athlete’s Foot! 
Thus prevents spread of infection.(3) Aids 
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healing of cracked, peeling toes with in- 
credible speed! Ting dries immediately 
to a soothing, antiseptic powder that 
clings to feet... giving blessed relief for 
hours! Easy to apply, greaseless, stain- 
less. At all druggists. Only 79¢. Money 
back if not satisfied. ©1957 Pharma-Craft Co. 


for a man’s feet to clear the blocks 


| after the gun, but it assures that the 
| man will be moving with maximum 
| velocity when he does clear them— 


which, after all, is the real end in 
mind. 

4. The hips should be just high 
enough to place the body’s center of 
weight exactly within the plane of 
forward thrust by the legs. In general, 
this means that the hips will be some- 
what higher than the shoulders, per- 
haps as much as 6 inches. 

5. Forward lean should provide a 
position of least possible stability 
when “set” that’s consistent with good 
balance during the first few strikes. 

Again, the rule of thumb suggests 
that the shoulders will be slightly in 
advance of the starting line. But final 
position should be determined by long 
practice, not by rules of thumb or 
authoritative experts. 

6. Head position and eye focus pro- 


| vide the greatest change that has 


occurred in sprint starting during the 
past 10 years. In 1945-48, Harrison 
Dillard, 1948 Olympic 100-meters 
champion and world’s record holder 
for the 120-yard high hurdles, was 
widely criticized for his low head and 
vertical eye focus. “If he only know 
proper position at the start.” 

Today, almost every champion 
sprinter focuses his eyes when “set” 
at a point within three feet of the 
starting line. In Fig. 1 of the accom- 
panying strip, Lindy Remigino keeps 
his head down with his eyes forward 
on the ground just ahead of him. Not 
until after he has cleared the blocks 
(Figs. 5-6), does his head begin to 
come up. 

Bobby Morrow is another example 
of this. His coach, Oliver Jackson, 
writes: 


Bobby keeps his head down more 
than most sprinters, with his eyes 
focused on the ground not more than 
three feet ahead when he is in the 
get set position. .. . In order to get 
this head position and lean of the 
body during the start of the race, 
Bobby found that if he would watch 
his knees as they thrust forward, he 
could keep his position without diffi- 
culty.® 


In summary, then, weight distribu- 
tion and block placements have been 
answered by establishing a position 
which provides least possible stability 
while “set” and which during the first 


| few strides will tend to create a low 


center of weight out in front of the 
driving force of the legs, not above 


_ them. 


During early learning, the sprinter 
will tend to stumble. Only repeated 
practice will produce the compensat- 
ing action of the legs, arms, and other 
body parts which ultimately will give 


| the perfect balance so essential to 


fastest starting. 


BODY ANGLE DURING START 


Normally, the start is considered to 
encompass the first 15-20 yards. Ac- 
tually, a strong case could be made 
for defining the start as that part of 


the sprint during which acceleration 
takes place and maximum velocity 
occurs. 

The consensus of research is that 
this point is at least 60 yards down 
the track. Though some may consider 
it extreme, there are sound reasons 
for stating that the full sprinting 
angle should not be reached before 
this point. The tendency of sprinters 
has always been to straighten too 
soon, never too late. 

On this basis, body angle should 
increase very slowly and gradually. 
Two factors are primary in determin- 
ing this rise: (1) Head position and 
eye focus, and (2) arm action. 


Head position and eye focus: All of 
the discussion up to this point sug- 
gests that head and eye should be 
used to aid the more extreme forward 
angle that’s now attempted by mod- 
ern sprinters. Morrow’s coach writes, 


In our opinion, the position of 
Morrow’s head has also aided him 
in keeping his legs behind his body 
as a powerful driving force rather 
than under his body with a clawing 
action whih would be necessitated 
by an upward lift of the body and 
: subsequent rolling under of the 

ips.* 


Some excellent coaches have criti- 
cized Morrow’s head as producing 
tension in the neck and shoulder mus- 
cles. This may be true, and Morrow 
may have to work to overcome such 
tension. But the purpose behind it 
should be clear as well as crucial in 
future sprinting form. 

Although criticism exists as to the 
head being too low, thus producing 
tension, any position to the other ex- 
treme will have the same results, plus 
the tendency to straighten up the run- 
ner. It’s therefore essential to find the 
position that will provide maximum 
relaxation of the neck muscles and yet 
keep the low forward lean of the 
body, with the driving of the legs 
behind in a “pushing” action. 


LENGTH OF STRIDE 


Coach Jackson has summarized the 
modern emphasis upon length of 
stride in his statement that the legs 
should be kept behind the body with 
a clawing action which would be nec- 
essitated by an upward lift of the 
body and a subsequent rolling under 
of the hips. 


The action of the first foot must be | 


fast enough to prevent falling. Going 
back to the “set” position, we have 
placed the sprinter in such a position 
as to encourage falling and therefore 
cause him to bring the feet forward 
faster (Figs. 2-3). The speed at which 
he can bring the first leg through will 
determine the extreme of the body 
angle while in the “set” position and 
the lifting of the hands in the first 
movement, 


The trail leg (rear) must come 
forward rapidly, with the foot just 
barely clearing the ground. The 
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ease, speed, and power with which 
this leg takes the first step deter- 
mines initial acceleration. 

The first step from the blocks, 
usually onto the right foot, must be 
natural for the athlete. A very long 
first step checks the forward mo- 
mentum. A very short step causes 
a loss of balance.’ 


With the proper body angle, the 
first step should take care of itself— 
thereby being a natural step rather 
than exaggerated to either extreme. 
As pointed out, the short step tends 
to cause loss of balance and stumbling. 
The long step checks forward momen- 
tum and may cause the body to rise 
up over the foot, causing a bounding 
action, rather than be “pushed” by it. 

Mel Patton writes that, “This hap- 
pens only when the ankle is brought 


For that Extra Ounce of Endurance! 


It’s a scientifically accepted fact: an 
athlete’s endurance—his energy to 
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efficiency with which his body utilizes 
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ahead of the knee on the first step, 
forcing the power upward rather than 
forward.” ® 


USE OF THE ARMS 


The traditional answer is that the 
arms are used to maintain balance 
and upper body relaxation. However, 
today we have “set” the sprinter in 
a position of extreme power and the 
use of the arms has changed. 

“The runner must concentrate his 
attention on the explosion off the 
marks. He accompanies the powerful 
drive from the lead leg with vigorous 
arm action, as the body drives for- 
ward.” 2 It has even been suggested 
that the arm action can aid in the 
speed of leg action by driving faster 
than the legs. 
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20.0% 16.0% 20.0% 20.0% 
19.0% 16.0% 28.0% 26.0% 


Thiamine 
Riboflavin 
Niacin 
Vitamin C 
Vitamin By 
Protein 
Iron 
Phosphorus 


Vitamin E. Wheat germ is the richest NATURAL 
source of Vitamin E 

Sodium. Wheat germ is low in sodium. For this rea- 
son, it is recommended as a source of good quality 
protein for persons on sodium-restricted diets. 


NOTE: These Percentage Values ore Slightly Higher for 
Girls and Women. 
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The sprinter’s ability to stay low 
with a gradual rise to sprinting posi- 
tion is essential in starting. The arms 
are of great concern in maintaining 
proper body angle. Bresnahan and 
Tuttle! point out in one of their re- 
search studies that the first movement 
in the start comes from the arms. The 
left arm (right leg is back) is thrown 
straight ahead with only a slight bend 
in the elbow, the right arm thrown 
back. 

“The most important aspect of this 
movement is that it should place the 
arms in proper position for an effec- 
tive arm drive during the next few 
strides (and aid in maintaining proper 
body angle—LMD).” 4 

The dangers of “vigorous” arm ac- 
tion lie in the forward-upward ac- 
tion being too pronounced, therefore 
straightening the body angle. Remi- 
gino’s left arm (Fig. 3) is brought 
higher than is recommended by most 
coaches. (Note that he compensates 
for this by his head position and right 
arm action.) 

In maintaining proper body angle 
out of the blocks, care should be 
taken to watch for any forward- 
upward swing and to stress the back- 
ward action. Normal sprinting arm- 
action is gradual in recognition and 
comes with proper sprinting angle, 
occurring about 15 yards out of the 
blocks. 
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REVISED EDITION 
FOOTBALL SCOREKEEPER 


By JOE SAITTA, ex-Head Coach, 
Midwestern, and Asst. Coach, Notre Dame 


e@ Simple, accurate, lightning-fast meth- 
od of recording all essential statistics on 
teams, players, games. Covers entire 
season. Provides a permanent record. 
@ Says Frank Leahy: “This book will be 
useful to all football coaches. Excep- 
tionally valuable for scouting purposes 
and publicity men.” 


Order your copies now 
$2.25 each $4.00 for two copies 


JOE SAITTA INVESTMENT CO. 
4205 Prothro Ave., Wichita Falis, Tex. 


Pitching Control 


(Continued from page 9) 


of pitch to throw and where to 
throw it before he takes his stretch. 
In many cases the pitcher will de- 
cide whether or not to throw to 
first before he gets his signal from 
the catcher. 

5 This sort of situation should al- 
ready have been worked out for 
the pitcher by the coach. It’s permis- 
sible to call time and go out to the 
mound and make sure the pitcher 
goes through the proper steps. 


1. Look around to see if a signal 
for a pick-off is on. 

2. Take the catcher’s signal and 
go into the stretch. 

3. Look at the man on first and 
decide about his lead. If it’s too 
long, step off the mound or else 
throw to first. 

4. Once you’ve checked the man 
on first and are prepared to pitch, 
forget about him. 

5. Just before you begin your mo- 
tion to the plate, make sure you 
pick up the target and concentrate 
on throwing a strike. Once you 
check the runner and begin the 
pitch, you must do so hurriedly so 
that the runner cannot get a good 
break toward second. 

The final aid for control pitching 
with men on base has to do with 
pitching with a runner on second 
base. It’s here that the inexperi- 
enced pitcher will have a strong in- 
clination to deliver his pitch before 
he’s properly sure of his target. 
The young pitcher will usually look 
at second base and turn toward the 
plate and throw in the same mo- 
tion. 

That type of motion may cause 
a damaging amount of wildness. 
The coach should be certain that 
his pitchers are drilled in the prop- 
er technique and make sure that 
they follow it during the game. The 
proper technique for pitching in 
this situation is as follows: 

1. Check the infielders for pick- 
off signals. 

2. Get the sign from the catcher 
and go into the stretch. 

3. Look back to second base, 
checking the runner. 

4. Then look toward the plate 
for the target. 

5. Then out of the corner of the 
eye look toward second again. (This 
will discourage any thought of 
stealing third base.) 

6. Concentrate on where you’re 
going to pitch while glancing at 
second base. (Turn your head to- 
ward second as little as possible.) 

7. Deliver the ball quickly to the 
batter. 
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BALL BACKSTOP. 
opening 12’ 8” wide, 10’ 
high. All-galvanized extra 
heavy construction, knocks 
down for shipping and 
storage. The sides are cov- 
ered with #9 galvanized 
wire, front of canopy is 
covered with 72 thread 
tarred net. Backstop rolls 
on three roller bearing 
wheels. 


AUSTIN 


BACKSTOPS 


Unsurpassed for Quality, 
Durability, and Economy 


Ne 


SK Peay, 


PORTA-WELD JR. BASEBALL BACK- 
STOP, extra heavy galvanized con- 
struction, built to last for years. Rolls 
on roller bearing rubber-tired wheels. 
Front opening 10’ wide, 9’ high. 


PORTA-WELD FLAT BACKSTOP. A most 
useful portable flat backstop. Unit rolls 
on two roller bearing wheels. All-welded 
galvanized construction covered with 
heavy galvanized wire. Over-all height 
10’, width 6’, over-hang 3’. Knocks down 
for storage or shipping. 


ens 


PERMANENT SPEAR POINT BASEBALL BACKSTOP. Width at front 
30’; height at sides 12’, at canopy 14’. Extra heavy construction. Fabric 
covering is of special analysis rust-resistant steel. Pipe and fittings are 
hot dip galvanized. Sets permanently in concrete. 


See our exhibit at the N. Y. State Recreation Assn. Conference at the Niagara 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, April 27-30. 


Goals, Field Hockey Goals, adjust- 
able mat racks, portable uniform 
hangers, and a new field drag. 


Write for complete details and prices 
or check Master Coupon on page 63. 
Austin also manufactures Football 


“AUSTIN FENCE CO... Inc... 20: sedtrt ve. setnore, nv. 


might be considered an art in itself 

In addition to remaining cocked in 
this manner, the wrists should be held 
back in the hitting zone as long as 
possible. The combination of these 
two principles helps assure maximum 
power both by delaying the wrist- 
snap so that it occurs at the moment 
of impact, and by making the batter 
increase the speed of the snap in order 
to get around on the ball while it’s 
still in front of the plate. 

Another necessary feature of good 
batting form is the holding back of 
the weight until the last possible mo- 
ment in such a way that its shifting 
takes place at the very instant bat 
meets ball. The firm front leg against 
which the stride is made will keep 


Be oO we 


DUROFIT 
Knit Nylon Stretch 
Football Uniform } 


@ Gives a tight fit — makes player 
harder to tackle—increases speed 

@ Two jersey sizes—Medium and Ex- 
tra Large —let you fit an entire 
squad 

@ Shelis available in full range of 
sizes 


Hitting With Power 


(Continued from page 14) 


the weight from shifting too soon and, 
at the same time, will help prevent 
the head from turning before the ball 
is met. 

These hitting actions link the stride 
to the swing. Translated into kinetics: 
when properly performed they’ll help 
the batter meet the ball at the correct 
instant, when the weight is distributed 
equally on both feet as it shifts for- 
ward. 


Place your order NOW... 
with your sporting goods 
dealer to insure delivery 
during the Summer. 


ATHLETIC 


Look to GENERAL for leadership! 
The General Athietic Products 
Company, Greenville, Ohio 


| nique of pulling the ball. 


| and gaining confidence. 
| simply cannot get too much of them. 


PULLING THE BALL 


Most long ball specialists are pri- 
marily pull-hitters. There are two 
perfectly good reasons why this is so. 

First, a pull-hitter meets the ball 
well out in front of the plate, driving 
his bat forward very rapidly with a 
pronounced wrist-snap. Right there 
he has performed two of the basic 
essentials which make for power 
hitting. 

Secondly, the physical construction 
of ball parks is such that the fences 
near the foul lines are generally far 


| shorter than they are in center field 
| and its bordering areas. While the 
| straightaway hitter will keep the de- 


fense spread, allowing more base hits 


| to fall-in safely, many of his hardest 


blows will merely go for long outs. 
If the batter hopes to clear the fences, 
he quite obviously will have to pull 
the ball. As a consequence, young 
players who give evidence of power 
should be both encouraged and taught 
to pull the ball. 


George Selkirk, a good outfielder 
with the Yankees in his day, is a fine 
teacher of batting whose ideas on 
pull-hitting are quite unique. He con- 
tends that most players are natural 
opposite-field hitters. According to 
his analysis, this stems from an innate 
fear of the ball and the resultant in- 
stinctive urge for self-protection. 

Following this line of reasoning, a 
youngster may step into a slow pitch 
and probably pull the ball. Fast de- 
liveries, however, bring out his self- 
protective instincts and find him 
watching where the pitch is going be- 
fore even thinking of swinging at it. 


| DEFENSIVE STROKE 


His batting stroke is, therefore, a 
more-or-less defensive gesture and, 


| combined with the delay in his ac- 


tions, will cause him to hit to the op- 
posite field, if at all. 

This slant on batting seems quite 
logical. That being the case, much work 
must be done to overcome the exist- 
ing handicaps and develop the tech- 
Selkirk 
further maintains that even experi- 


| enced players occasionally revert-to- 


type and must continue working to 
overcome natural tendencies. 

The problem, then, is learning to 
pull the ball. Some young players, 
through experience and the growth 
of confidence, develop the ability to 
pull the ball without specialized 


| coaching. Others have to work hard 
| at it. 


Practice and experience are the first 
steps in overcoming fear of the ball 
A player 


In addition, other, more 


acquire the knack of pulling the ball. 


All hitters are more likely to pull | 


an inside pitch than one on the out- 
side of the plate. For that reason, it’s 


suggested that a man who has diffi- | 


culty pulling the ball should stand 
close to the plate, thereby making al- 
most any ball in the strike zone an 
inside pitch. As a matter of fact, a 
batter should never have to reach for 


a strike in order to hit it, whether he | 


desires to pull the ball or not. 

When this method is employed, the 
batter may run into trouble when the 
pitcher busts one in on his fists. To 
offset this difficulty — when pitched 
tight — he should use a _ shorter, 
quicker stride and a more rapid body 
pivot. This will enable him to get 
good wood on a pitch which he might 
otherwise hit with the handle of his 
bat. 

An open stance is another device 
which facilitates pulling the ball. Men 
who use this style are almost in- 
variably pull-hitters because they 
naturally meet the ball well in front 
of the plate. They’re usually low-ball 
hitters who particularly like inside 
pitching. By the same token, it’s ad- 
visable for would-be pull-hitters to 
develop a preference for low and in- 
side pitching. 


ASSEN HANES USALSALLD DAU DADUNET UPDOURALL AT GUHA AEE ELL 


NDEFEATED as a college 

pitcher, a four-year vet of 
pro ball, and a former college 
coach, Lew Watts has developed 
into one of the finest technicians 
in the game. He has authored 
two books and numerous articles, 
including six previous stints in 
Scholastic Coach. Last month he 
contributed a great survey on big 
league hitters. 
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Additional measures which can be 


of help are a slight bending at the | 


waist and the use of the knuckles- 
on-down grip which both speeds the 
wrist-snap and increases its strength. 

A definite pull-hitter will drive a 
wide pitch through the box and will 
often have trouble keeping an in- 
side one in fair territory. In batting 
practice, where the pitching isn’t as 
fast as in game competition, inside 
pitches should be pulled foul. Game 
time will then likely find a well-hit 
ball travelling in the desired direc- 
tion. 

Thus, a young player who displays 
any appreciable degree of power 
should make a determined effort to 
learn how to pull the ball. This is 
the surest method for taking full 
advantage of his ability to hit for 
distance. 

The simplest and truest words 
that can be advanced on the subject 
of power hitting always will be: 
when a batter meets the ball solidly 
with a well-timed swing and good 


and extra-base hits will take care of 
themselves. 


mechanical | 
means can be employed to help a man | 


SPORTS FILM SERVICE 
7 DAYS A WEEK 


16 mm. B&W Film Processing 

® Reversal e Positive © Negative 

Your film processed and returned 

within 24 hours . . . on reels ready 
for projection. 


| Duplicate prints made from positive or 
| negative film—8mm. or i6mm. .. . or 
Kodachrome. Also reductions (8mm. from 
!6mm.). Enlargements (i6mm. from 8mm.) 


For tops in service and quality 
send your next films to 


CINE-O-TONE 


62412 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Wabash 2-5230 


the choice of the 1956 Olympic team should be yours tool 


O C FE A N Champion 


NYLON RACING TRUNKS 


AUTOMATIC 
IRRIGATION 


Inexpensive — De- 
signed for Ath- 
letic Fields. 


“Set it and Forget it’’ 


Waters areas up 
to 100 x 600 ft. 
in one setting. 

Only 10 minutes 
to set or removel 
Pulls itself along 
thru winding up 
a steel cable— 
Water Powered— 
Shuts off woter 
automatically. 


Write for information and free trial offer 


TRAVELRAIN 


362 N. Canon Drive, Beverly Hills, California 
Established 1935 


TRAVELRAIN 


Top schools, colleges, clubs and the United States 


mandatory. 


2—CUT OUT AD ON SOLID LINE <€ 


Price $36.00 per dozen. 
@© Whitbey-Rehbock Adv. Inc., N. Y. C. 


THIS IS A 


MAIL NOW FOR FRE “ATALOG 


Follow instructic 
formation on Oc 
FREE Catalog of 


FILL 


Jress section « 


out COUPON 
a 
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ne 
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STAPLE OR 


WE WILL BE PLE 
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Mm OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
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SELF-MAILING AD 


NO POSTAGE OR ENVELOPE NEEDED! 
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Olympic Committee specify Ocean Champion. 
Not whim, but a proven record of superiority 
makes their choice of Ocean Champion almost 


Stronger tighter weave nylon in Ocean Champion 
weighs less than two ounces . . . dries in minutes! 
Double row stitching throughout prevents curl- 
ing, insures long life. 


SPECIFY OCEAN CHAMPION — Number 65. Available 
Navy, Royal, Scarlet, Dartmouth Green and Orange. Sizes 22-38. 


in Black, 


3—FOLD IN HALF HERE cecccceccucceseceseueee 


New York 11, N. Y. 


SOLVING YOUR 
LAUNDRY 


was faced with an acute laundry problem. 
Thanks to our large foctball program, it was 
costing us about $1,000 a year to keep over 100 boys 
in fairly clean practice and game equipment. And 
even then our jayvee and “B” teams weren’t getting 
the clean attire they needed, while our varsity play- 
ers were using the same towels for a week at a time. 
Though other schools were installing home laun- 
dries to solve this problem, we didn’t believe this to 
be the solution. For one thing, these home units were 
too costly to maintain, inasmuch as their life was 
shortened by heavy football washings. But their most 
| important disadvantage was the time element. We 
| needed something fast, durable, efficient, and inex- 
pensive that wouldn’t add to our already tight sched- 
ule—possibly making inroads on the time needed 
for movies, scouting, and other essential duties. 


Coaches EVERYWHERE After considerable investigation of the problem, 
i we found the answer in—Uni-Mac! We installed a 
are swinging over | Uni-Mac Twin washer-extractor with a 12-lb. ca- 
pacity for each tub and a 12-lb. extractor-rinse com- 

to WILTON ees partment, plus a 35-lb. Hubebach gas tumbler. 
the line that Conveniently located in an equipment storage room 
which offers accessibility to manager and coach while 
serves them better | isolating it from players and other interference, our 
| washer and dryer requires only 15 feet of floor space 
Wilton is the value packed line and yet is capable of doing the work of 10 home type 
that does a better job in every gym and on every washers! This washer-extractor and gas dryer cost 
less than our two-year laundry bill and gives us two 


N°: too many years ago, Bradley High School 


athletic field. Swing over too and see for yourself. 
Send for catalog. 


COMPLETE 
GYM SUITS 


Shirts and Pants with school 
name and identification 
numbers printed on both 
pieces. White and fast, 
standard athletic colors. 


Mfrs. of SOFTBALL, 
BASKETBALL and TRACK 
Uniforms, FOOTBALL 
Jerseys, Warm-Up Suits, 
Reversible ‘'T’’ Shirts, 
Tank Trunks and Men's 
Sports wear. 


WILTON MFG. CO. 


Serving the Trade Better Since 1891 
WARE, MASSACHUSETTS Wonderfully fast, durable, efficient, and safe, the Uni- 


Mac Twin Heavy-Duty Combination Washer-Extractor 
furnishes the perfect answer to your laundry problems. 


By BILL SMITH 
Bradley High School, Cleveland, Tenn. 


PROBLEMS 


times the amount of clean clothing—towels, socks, | 
athletic supporters, and T shirts daily. 


End coach Bill Walker attends to the training | 
room, Line Coach Harold Henslee supervises the 
equipment room where the laundry is located, and 
our two sophomore managers, Don Beck and Jimmy 
Scott, operate the laundry. 

Immediately following practice, the players turn 
in their soiled clothing and pick up clean towels. The 
equipment manager sorts the socks, supporters, T 
shirts, jerseys, and pants into separate piles, then 


takes the loads in roller type canvas conveyors to the | 


laundry area where he dumps them into the washer. 
The turning-in of the soiled gear will start at the 
end of practice at 5:00 P.M. and will be washed, 
extracted, dried, and ready to be issued by 6:00 P.M.! 

Since we play on Friday nights, we have only a 
short Thursday workout—which is done in game 


equipment. The practice football pants and jerseys | 


are turned in after Wednesday’s practice, and are 
washed and dried during Thursday’s session. 


Coach Jim Frazier turns his “B” team equipment | 


in on different days, since his games are played on 


Tuesday. This gives the “B” squad an opportunity | 
to launder its equipment while the varsity is prac- | 


ticing. Towels for the entire squad are washed daily 
in only 20 minutes. 


Varsity game equipment from Friday night is done | 


Monday during practice, unless the pants and jerseys 
are unusually soiled. In that case, they’re washed 
immediately after we enter the dressing room—even 
when we play away from home. Nylon game pants 
and equipment are easily washed in 30 minutes. 
Washing out the mud, dust, and perspiration that 
night not only preserves the costly game equipment 
but also keeps our team looking sharp all season. 


When our laundry cost $1,000 a year to send out, 
keeping sufficient clean gear was a problem. Practice 
on rainy or muddy days often cost us $40 in cleaning 
and laundry bills. We thus were reluctant to practice 
on a muddy field. 


Under our present setup, it only takes a few cents | 


for soap and 30 to 45 minutes work to have our 
squad spick and span after a day in the mud. The | 
assurance that our boys won’t have to practice in 
muddy equipment the following day is important not 
only to their health but to their morale. 


We have just completed a 16-team regional basket- 
ball tournament at our school at which we furnished | 
towel service to all the teams. Everyone was astounded | 
at the savings that could be effected with our laundry | 
setup. Our girls and boys basketball gear is washed | 
in just a matter of minutes, and even the gym floor | 
mops are kept clean by frequent washings. 

We’re now having spring football practice and | 


will be washing both football and baseball gear. 


THE 1958 FAMOUS 
SLUGGER YEAR BOOK 


free for your team members. 
Contains statistics and rec- 
ords on last season. Also 
pictures and helpful article 
on hitting by a Big 
League stor. 


1958 SOFTBALL 
RULE BOOK 


contains newly recodified 
rules for fast- pitch and 
slow-pitch play. Also pic- 
tures and other statistical 
information. 


“HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR BAT” 


Ideal for your locker to Care tor Your Bat. 
room wall. Shows the free 
important ‘‘do's"’ and 
““don't's"’ in bat care. 
A. free copy awaits 
your request. 


Write for this FREE 
material to 
Hillerich & Brodsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Dept. SC-8 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
BATS 


Choice of the Champions 


OUTSTANDING 


COACHES > mae in 2 Summer 

AT UNIVERSITY TOP COACHES in'ev 
5 t 

OF OREGON ie of dane he 

proud of its distin 


guished 1958 staff 
including Len Casa 


nova of the Rose 


Bow! team and Phil 
Woolpert of the 
N.C.A.A. Champion 
San Francisco Dons 
One of the few COM 
PLETE Coaching Clin 
ics with beginning 
and advanced instruc 


tion in football, bas 
ketball, track and 


- field, baseball, wres 
tling, training and 


conditioning 


FOOTBALL ' 
LEN CASANOVA, Head 
Coach of the 1957 Uni 
versity of Oregon Rose 
Bowl team 


BASKETBALL 


PHIL WOOLPERT, Head 
Coach, San Francisco 
University, where he 
won two N.C.A.A. titles 
and one third place. 


TRACK & FIELD 


BILL BOWERMAN, Head 
Coach, University of 
Oregon, recognized both 
here and abroad for his 
fine coaching. 


BASEBALL 


DON KIRSCH, Head 
Coach, University of 
Oregon, where he won 
three PCC champion- 
ships in five years. 


WRESTLING f 
BILL HAMMER, Head 
Coach, University of 
Oregon, recognized for 
his outstanding success 
in PCC competition 
since 1955 


INJURY CARE CLINIC, June 20-21 
Eighteen outstanding authorities includ- 
ing team physicians and trainers of pro- 
fessional and major university teams in 
probably the most outstanding Injury 
Care Clinic ever in this country. 


REGULAR SUMMER SESSIONS 


follow the Coaching Clinic... wide vari- 
ety of courses in health and physical edu- 
cation. Tuition will apply to regular 
Summer Session tuition if individual 
attends both sessions. 


For further information and catalog write to 
e DEAN A. A. ESSLINGER 
School of Health & Physical Education 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


DEPT. P-8, EUGENE, OREGON 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Educatios 
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Following is an up-to-the-minute picture 
of the Coaching School scene. Unless other- 
wise indicated, the directors may be reached 
at the address given for their school. Next 
month Scholastic Coach will present a more 
extensive directory. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE —Garden City, Long 
Island, N. Y. Aug. 11-13. Directors, George 
Faherty (Adelphi College) and John Sipos, 
Huntington (N. Y.) H. S. Course: Basket- 
ball. Staff: Fred Schaus, Joe Curran, Bob 
Davies, Woody Weir, others. Tuition: $20 


(includes room and notes). See adv. on | 


page 52. 


ALL-AMERICAN CLINIC — Bemidji, Minn. 
June 19-21. Directors, K. E. Wilson and 
H. J. Erickson. Courses: Football, Basket- 


ball. Staff: Len Casanova, Gomer Jones, | 


Adolph Rupp, Mario Lucia. Tuition: $15. 
See adv. on page 55. 


ALL-AMERICAN FOOTBALL — Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. July 14-17. Director, Don 
Richman, Box 37145, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 
Courses: Football from A to Z. Staff: Terry 
Brennan, Frank Broyles, Pau! Bryant, Don 
Clarke, Jack Curtice, Phil Dickens, Dan 
Devine, and Ray Graves. 


ARIZONA COACHES ASSN. — Flagstaff, 
Ariz. Aug. 18-23. Director, Joe M. Garcia, 
4647 W. Whitton, Glendale, Ariz. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball, 
Training, others. Staff: Len Casanova, 
Forddy Anderson, others. 


ARKANSAS COACHES ASSN.—Little Rock, 
Ark. Aug. 13-16. Director, Marcus Kauf- 
man. Courses, Staff, Tuition to be an- 
nounced. 


CALIFORNIA WORKSHOP—San Luis Obispo, 
Cal. Aug. 4-15. Director, J. B. Haralson, 
2000—24th St., Bakersfield, Cal. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball, 
others. Staff: Pete Elliott, Howie Dallmar, 


Ducky Drake, Pete Beiden, others. Tuition: 


$10, one week; $20, two. 


COLBY COLLEGE—Waterville, Me. June 18- 


20. Director, Bill Millett, 16 Dalton St., | 


Waterville, Me. Courses: Football, Basket- 


ball. Staff: Forest Evashevski, Doggie 


Julian. Tuition: $22.50 


COLORADO UNIV. — Boulder, Colo. June | 
16-20. Director, Harry Carlson. Courses: | 


Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball, 
Training. Staff: Bowden Wyatt, Tex Winter, 
Dal Ward, Sox Walseth, Frank Potts, Frank 


Prentup. Tuition: $10. See adv. on page | 
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“The East's Outstanding 
Basketball School’ 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Aug. 11-13, Garden City, N. Y. 


FRED SCHAUS—West Virginia 


Nation’s No. 1 Team 


JOE CURRAN—Canisius 
1956 Jesuit Coach of the Year 


BOB DAVIES—Ex-Rochester Royals 


10-Year Pro Immortal 


WOODY WEIR—Marion H.S. 


Veteran Indiana Coach 


HUB RUPERT—Ford City H.S. 


Perennial Pennsylvania Contenders 


BUTLER HENNON—Wampum H.S. 


Oustanding Western Penna. Coach 


Tuition: $20 (includes semi-private 
room and set of notes) 


For details, write: Co-Directors 


JOHN E. SIPOS GEO. E. FAHERTY 
Huntington H. S. Adelphi College 
Huntington, N. Y. Garden City, N. Y. 


Coaching Clinic 
Sponsored by 


Illinois Normal University 
Western Illinois University 


June 10-11 Macomb. lil. 


FOOTBALL 
DAN DEVINE 


University of Missouri 


LOUIS B. JUILLERAT 
Troy, Ohio 
BASKETBALL 

DICK HARP 
University of Kansas 
plus 
Coach, Illinois H. $. Champs 


BASEBALL 
OTTO VOGEL, U. of lowa 


GOLF 
HARRY MUSSATTO, W. Ili. U. 


Tuition: Free 


For further information, write 
RAY HANSON, Athletic Director 
Western Iilincis U., Macomb, Ill. 
HOWARD J. HANCOCK, Ath. Dir. 


tMlinois Normal U., Normal, Ill. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE — Moorhead, Minn. | 
Aug. 10-13. Director, J. M. Christiansen. | 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Wrestling. | 
Staff: Bud Wilkinson, Tex Winter, Branch | 
McCracken, Wally Johnson, others. See | 


adv. on page 53. 
CONNECTICUT UNIV.—Storrs, Conn. Aug. 


12-14. Director, J. O. Christian. Courses: 
Football, Basketball. Staff: Dave Nelson, | 


John McLaugherty, Frank McGuire, others. 
Tuition: $10. 


DOLPH SCHAYES H. S. BASKETBALL— 


Plattsburgh, N. Y. June 26-28. Address: | 


Camp Valcour, Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, N. Y. Staff: Dolph Schayes, Elmer 
Ripley, Doc Jacobs. Tuition: $20 (includes 
deluxe room and board). 


EASTERN PENNA. COACHES ASSN.—East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. June 16-19. Director, 
Marty Baldwin, Box 205, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Training. Staff: Terry Brennan, Milt Bruhn, 
Bill Leckonby, Dick Coleman, Clair Bee, 
Bob Davies, Eddie Zanfrini, others. Tuition: 
$45 (includes room, board, golf). See adv. 
on page 54. 


FELLOWSHIP OF CHRISTIAN ATHLETES— 
Estes Park, Colo. Aug. 17-22. Director, 
Don McClanen, 518 Professional Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Courses: All Sports. 
Staff: Biggie Munn, George Kell, Dick 
Harp, Tex Winter, Bebe Lee, Frank Broyles, 


Otto Graham, others. Tuition: $35 (in- | 


cludes rom and board). 


FLORIDA A & M—Tallahassee, Fla. June 9- 
13. Director, A. S. Gaither. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Training. Staff: Woody 
Hayes, Frank Howard, Bob Woodruff, 
Tom Nugent, others. Tuition: $17. 


FLORIDA COACHES ASSN. — Gainesville, 


Fla. Aug. 4-7. Director, Carey E. McDon- | 


ald, Box 204, Silver Springs, Fla. Courses: 


Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball, | 


Training. Staff: To be announced. Tuition: 
members, free; others, $15. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIV. — Tallahassee, Fla. 


June 12-14. Director, Tom Nugent. Course: 


Football. Staff: Duffy Dougherty, Paul | 
Bryant, Sid Gillman, Eddie Erdelatz, Mur- | 
ray Warmath, Tom Nugent, others. Tuition: | 


$20. See adv. on page 55. 


GEORGIA COACHES ASSN.—Atlanta, Ga. 
Aug. 11-14. Director, Dwight Keith, 310 
Buckhead Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Training. Staff: To 
be announced. Tuition: members, $7; 
others, $15. 


IDAHO COACHES ASSN.—Sun Valley, Ida. | 


Aug. 4-8. Director, Jerry Dellinger, Jer- 
ome (Ida.) H. S. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball, Training. Staff: Jim Myers, Skip 
Stahley, Babe Caccia, Phil Woolpert, 
Harlan Hodges, John Grayson, John 
Dickey. Tuition: members, $10; others, $15. 
See adv. on page 54. 


ILLINOIS NORMAL-WESTERN ILLINOIS— 
Macomb, Ill. June 10-11. Directors: Ray 
Hanson, Western Illinois U., Macomb, Ill., 
and Howard J. Hancock, Illinois Normal 
U., Normal, Ill. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball, Baseball, Golf. Staff: Dan Devine, 
Dick Harp, Otto Vogel, others. Tuition: 
Free. See adv. on page 52. 
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Spalding sets the pace 
WITH ITS FIRST ANNUAL 
Free BASKETBALL - FOOTBALL CLINIC 


June 23—June 26 
Kutsher’s Country Club, Monticello, N. Y. 


BASKETBALL *% 


CLAIR BEE, DIRECTOR 


FOOTBALL 


* 
* 
* 


* 


BUD WILKINSON—OKLAHOMA 


Most Consistent College Winner 


FRANK McGUIRE—NORTH CAROLINA 
1957 N.C.A.A. Champions 


HARRY LITWACK—TEMPLE 
1957 Holiday Festival Champions 


ADOLPH RUPP—KENTUCKY 


Holds Nation’s Top Major College 
Coaching Record 


DUDEY MOORE—LaSALLE 

1958 Steel Bowl Champions 
ARNOLD “’RED’’ AUERBACH— 
BOSTON CELTICS 


W orld’s Professional Champions 


KEN NORTON—MANHATTAN 
1956 Holiday Festival Champions 


Free Golf, Horseback Riding, Tennis, Swimming. Accommodations for Wives. 


Also, All-American East vs. West, High School Basketball Game 
Featuring the Nation’s Top Twenty Scholastic Aces. 


JUNE 26th — 9:30 P.M. UNDER THE STARS 


For Details, Write: Co-Directors 


Haskell Cohen 
Room 8022—Empire State Bidg. 


350 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Clair Bee 
New York Military Academy 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 


5th ANNUAL 


CONCORDIA 


COACHING SCHOOL 


Aug. 10-13 


Moorhead, Minn. 
FOOTBALL 


BUD WILKINSON, Oklahoma 


JOHNNY 


TEX 


SANDERS, N. Hollywood H.S. 
BASKETBALL 
WINTER, Kansas State 


BRANCH McCRACKEN, Indiana 


WRESTLING 


WALLY JOHNSON, Minnesota 


For further information, write 


J. M. 


CHRISTIANSEN, Ath. Dir. 


Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 


SECOND ANNUAL 


WESTERN COLORADO 
COACHING SCHOOL 


June 12-14 Grand Junction, Colo. 
COACHING STAFF 
JACK CURTICE, Stanford, Foot. 
BUCKY O’CONNOR, lowa, Basket. 
PETE BUTLER, Colo. St., Base. 
EARL ALLGOOD, Okla. St., Wrest. 
MICKEY DUNN, Gr. Junc. Hi., Track 
TUITION $10 
Write: EUGENE HANSEN 
Grand Junction High School 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
FOOTBALL 
COACHES CLINIC 


May 1-3 East Lansing, Mich. 


os 


INDIANA ATHLETIC ASSN.—Lafayette, Ind. 

Aug. 4-7. Director, L. V. Phillips, 812 
Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. Courses: 
Football (Aug. 4-5), Basketball (Aug. 6-7). 
Staff: Earle Edwards, Phil Dickens, Fred 
| Schaus, Branch McCracken, others. Tuition: 
state coaches, $1; others, $10. 


IDAHO COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Aug. 4-8 at Beautiful Sun Valley 


Vacation at a world-famous resort 
while attending a very fine school 


Football 
JIM MYERS, Texas A. & M. 
BABE CACCIA, Idaho St. 
SKIP STAHLEY, Idaho 
Basketball 
PHIL WOOLPERT, San Franc’co 


HARLAN HODGES, Idaho 
JOHN GRAYSON, Idaho St. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL — Newcastle, Ind. 
July 31-Aug. 2. Director, Cliff Wells, Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans 18, La. Staff: 
To be announced. Tuition: $10. 


FEATURING 
BOWDEN WYATT 


Tennessee Univ. Head Coach 


DARRELL ROYAL 


Texas Univ. Head Coach 


OKIE JOHNSON 


Muskegon Heights H. S. Coach 


DUFFY DAUGHERTY 


Michigan State Head Coach 


IOWA ATHLETIC ASSN.—Spirit Lake, la. 
Aug. 18-21. Director, Lyle T. Quinn, Boone, 
la. Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, 

Baseball, Wrestling, Training. Staff: Bucky 

O'Connor, others. Tuition: state coaches, 

free; others, $10. 


| KANSAS COACHING SCHOOL — Wichita, 
Kan. Aug. 18-21. Director, C. H. Kopelk, 
1300 Topeka Blvd., Topeka, Kan. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Baseball, Track, 
6-Man Football, Training. Staff: Darrell | 
Royal, Hank Iba, Eddie Wojecki, others. 


ENROLLMENT FEE, ONLY $3 Tuition: $10. 


YO cee LO 


Training 
JOHN DICKEY, Idaho St. 


Tuition: $10, Association Members 
$15, Non-Members 


(Board-room for entire week, $50) 


| 
: 


Housing Available KENTUCKY UNIV.—Lexington, Ky. Aug. 6-9. 


Director, Bernie A. Shively. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Baseball, Track. Staff: 
Blanton Collier, Jack Curtice, Bill Murray, 
Harry Lancaster. Tuition: Free. 


At Reasonable Rates 
For Information Write To 
FOOTBALL COACHES CLINIC 


Continuing Education Service 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


For complete information, write 


JERRY DELLINGER 


Jerome H. S. Jerome, Idaho 


LOGAN’S TRAINERS CLINIC — Hali Lani, 
Cal. Aug. 23. Director, Kickapoo Logan, 
4966 Eagle Rock Bivd., Los Angeles 41, | 
Cal. Tuition: free. 
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LOUISIANA COACHES ASSN. — New Or- 
leans, La. July 28-29. Director, Woody 
Turner, 151 Charle Ave., Shreveport, La. 
Eastern Pennsylvania Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: Bobby 
‘ Dodd, Darrell Royal, Paul Dietzel, Andy NATIONWIDE 
Scholastic Coaches Assn. 


Pilney. Tuition: $5. 


15th Annual Clinic | MICHIGAN STATE UNIV. FOOTBALL—Eost FOOTBALL CLINIC 


Lansing, Mich. May 1-3. Director, Burt at Beautiful Santa Cruz Beach 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Smith. Staff: Duffy Daugherty & Staff, | 5 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. Bowden Wyatt, Darrell Royal, others. | $§ June 16-18 Santa Cruz, Calif. | 
‘ Tuition: $3 registration charge. See adv. | ; 4 
June 16-17-18-19 on page 54. FEATURING THREE OF AMERICA’S 
OUTSTANDING FOOTBALL | 
FOOTBALL MISSISSIPPI COACHES ASSN. — Jackson, | COACHES 
centennial Miss. Aug. 5-8. Director, Sammy Bartling, 
TERRY BRENNAN, Notre Dame Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. Courses: DUFFY DAUGHERTY 
MILT BRUHN, Wisconsin Football, Basketball. Staff: John Vaught, ey ; ; 
BILL LECKONBY, Lehigh Wade Walker, Frank Broyles, Ed Diddle. Michigan State University 
DICK COLEMAN, Princeton Tuition: members, $10; others, $15. JACK CURTICE 
KEN MILLEN, Carlisle H. S. | MISSOURI SPORTS ASSN. — Liberty, Mo. Stanford University 
Aug. 5-9. Director, Lyle E. Bowles, 10610 
BASKETBALL Hill Park Terrace, Independence, Mo. SID GILLMAN i 
CLAIR BEE, N. Y. Military Academy Courses: Football, Basketball, Training. Los Angeles Rams } 
BOB DAVIES: parr Stee Staff: Tommy Prothro, Ray Eliot, Bus plus | 
py Mertes, Bill Strannigan, Blair Gillion, 
TRAINING others. Tuition: $15. LOU (The Toe) GROZA | 
—_—_— Brown’s Great Place-Kicker | 
EDDIE <ANFRINI, Princeton NATIONWIDE FOOTBALL — Santa Cruz, 
Calif. June 16-18. Directors, Sarge Mac- | CLINIC FEE, $20 
Fee: $45 Kenzie, U. of San Francisco, San Francisco, For information write to 
Includes Room, Board, Banquet, Calif., and Dick Gallagher, Cleveland Sta- | 
Tuition, Free Golf dium, Cleveland 14, O. Staff: Duffy SARGE MacKENZIE 
hictinn eit , s. Daugherty, Jack Curtice, Sid Gillman, Lou University of San Francisco 
ay ee ee Groza. Tuition: $20. See adv. on page San Francisco, Calif. ) 
MARTY BALDWIN o. or | 
CURE DMRECTOR NEW HAMPSHIRE ATHLETIC ASSN.—Rye a ae Prone Aaa Bs 
BOX 205, EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. Beach, N. H. June 17-18. Director, J. | } Cleveland Stadium, Cleveland 14, 0. 


Robert Eddy, 121 North State St., Con- | 
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cord, N. H. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Baseball, Training, Soccer. Staff: Ray Eliot, 
Dave Nelson, Adolph Rupp, Fred Schaus, 
Archie Allen, others. Tuition: state coaches, 
$22.50; others, $30 (includes room and 
board); tuition alone, $17.50. 


NEW MEXICO COACHES — Albuquerque, 
N. M. Aug. 3-9. Director, C. H. (Doc) 
Ledbetter, 1213 Princeton Drive S.E., Al- 
buquerque, N. M. Courses: Football, Bas- 
ketball, Training. Stoft: Bill Meek, Tex 
Winter, Bucky O’Connor, Lou Agase, 
Sonny Grandelius, 


George Petrol, Lou | 


Diehm. Tuition: members, $10; others, $15. | 


See adv. on page 56. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLL.—Marqauette, 
Mich. Aug. 4-6. Director, C. V. (Red) 
Money. Courses: Football, Basketball, 


Training, others. Staff: Jack Mollenkopf, | 


Ray Eddy, others. Tuition: free (room and 
board, $5 per day) 


NORTHWEST MT. COACHES ASSN.— 
Clarion, Pa. May 30-31. Director, Norm 
Zwald, Clarion H. S., Clarion, Pa. Courses: 
Football, Basketball. Staff: Outstanding 
state high school coaches. Tuition: $4.75 
(includes room and board). 


OHIO FOOTBALL—Canton, O. Aug. 11-16. 
Director, Jim Robinson, Lehman H. S., 
Canton, O. Staff:: Woody Hayes, Duffy 
Daugherty, Bud Wilkinson, George Black- 
burn, Jack Mollenkopf, others. Tuition: 
members, $10; others, $15. 


OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSN.—Oklahoma | 


City, Okla. Aug. 10-14. Director, Leon 
Bruner, 335 S.E. 25, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Baseball. 


Staff: Terry Brennan, Paul Bryant, Chuck | 


Moser, others. Tuition: $10. 


OREGON UNIV.—Eugene, Ore. June 16-21. 
Director, A. A. Esslinger. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Baseball, Track, Wres- 
tling, Training. Staff: Len Casanova, Phil 
Woolpert, Don Kirsch, Bill Bowerman, Bill 
Hammer. Tuition: $18. See adv. on page 
52. 


SOUTH CAROLINA COACHES ASSN. — 
Columbia, S. C. Aug. 3-8. Director, Harry 
Hedgepath, 1623 Harrington St., New- 


berry, S. C. Courses: Football, Basketball. | 
Staff: Jack Curtice, Earle Edwards, others. | 
Tuition: members, $4; non-members, $10 


one course, $15 both. 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY—Baton Rouge, La. 
June 12-14. Director, A. W. Mumford. 


Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: Milo | 


Lude, A. M. Coleman. Tuition: $10. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE COLL. — 
Springfield, Mo. July 10-11. Director, Aldo 
A. Sebben. Courses: Football, Basketball. 
Staff: To be announced. Tuition: $4-$5. 


SPALDING CLINIC—Monticello, N. Y. June 
23-26. Directors Haskell Cohen, Room 
8022, Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y., and Clair Bee, N. Y. 


in Physical Education 


JUNE 12-13-14 


'FLORIDA ST. FOOTBALL CLINIC 


on the Beautiful Campus of Florida State University 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


FEATURING 5 OF THE NATION’S TOP COACHES 


i Modern . . 


Ney 


@ BEAR BRYANT, University of Alabama 
1958 Gator Bowl Coach, A Winner Wherever He’s Coached 


DUFFY DAUGHERTY, Michigan State University 


Perennial Potentate of the Tough Big Ten Conference 


SID GILLMAN, Los Angeles Rams 
Hugely Successful in Both the College and Pro Ranks 


@ EDDIE ERDELATZ, U. S. Naval Academy 
; 1958 Cotton Bow! Champs, Eastern Powerhouse 


@ MURRAY WARMATH, University of Minnesota 


One of College Football's Finest Technicians 


@ FLORIDA ST. COACHING STAFF 

. Latest Ideas . . . 750 Coaches Attended Last Year 
$20 covers entire clinic cost, including room 

UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF TOM NUGENT 


, For further information or reservations, address 


% FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
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po— 32nd ANNUAL ——« eieaeniinen Annual 


COACHING SCHOOL 


UTAH STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


June 9-14 Logan, Utah 


HEADLINING 
DALLAS WARD 
University of Colorado 

FOOTBALL 


ADOLPH RUPP 
University of Kentucky 


BASKETBALL 


plus intensive clinics in 
Baseball cand Training 


for enrollment fees and information 
contact 


DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS 
Utah State University, Logan, Utah 


{ SUMMER SCHOOL — June 16-July 18 
July 21-Aug. 22 


FULL COURSES LEADING TO 
B.S. and M.S. Degrees 


4 
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All-American 
Coaching Clinic 


June 19-21 Bemidji, Minn. 


in heart of Northern Minnesota’s 
famous Vacationland. Bring wife 
and family for a grand vacation! 


FOOTBALL 
LEN CASANOVA 


Coach of Oregon’s Rose Bow! Team 


GOMER JONES 


Oklahoma‘s Renowned Coaching Master 


BASKETBALL 
ADOLPH RUPP 


Kentucky’s All-Time Coaching Great 
8-MAN FOOTBALL 


MARIO LUCIA 


Coach, Bigfork (Minn.) High School 
Tuition: $15 


Two hours official college credit avail- 
able through Bemidji St. Coll. 


For reservations, accommodations, write 

K. E. WILSON 

All-American Coaching Clinic 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


Military Academy, Cornwall-on-the-Hud- | 
son, N. Y. Courses: Basketball, Football. 
DOWMETAL Staff: Frank McGuire, Bud Wilkinson, 
Harry Litwack, Adolph Rupp, Dudey 
Moore, Red Auerbach, Ken Norton. Tui- 


Crossbars tion: Free. See adv. on page 53. 


TENNESSEE ATHLETIC ASSN.—Cookeville, 
These triangular hollow bars are Tenn. July 23-26. Director, Wilburn Tucker, 
the truest, most practical, longest Tennessee Tech, Cookeville, Tenn. Courses: 


. Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball, 
lasting crossbars on the market. Training. Staff: Blanton Collier, Tommy 


e Will last three years or longer Prothro, Bob Vanatta, others. Tuition: free. 
with proper care. 


oe 2” to 6” a sag than TEXAS COACHES ASSN.—Dallas, Tex. Aug. 
wooden or cane poles. 4-9. Director, L. W. McConachie, Perry 
Brooks Bldg., Austin, Tex. Courses: Foot- TRACK COACHES 
ball, Basketball, Track, Baseball, Training. Recondition your cinder running 
Bends back easily when landed Staff: Jess Neely, Dave Nelson, Bob Rod- track quickly, easily, at almost no 
upon. No sharp edges. gers, Russ Walseth, Jack Patterson, others. cost. The Roseman Tiller-Rake 
Tuition: members, $13; college coaches, scarifies, aerates, levels and finish 
Metal is patented magnesium $16; others, $18. rakes hard, compacted cinder 
alloy especially suited to a great tracks into perfect running sur- 
deal of bending. faces in just 3 hours time. Users 
UPSTATE NEW YORK BASKETBALL—Delhi, report enthusiastic results and 
WEIGHT AND PRICE N. Y. June 24-26. Director, Edward J. || finished tracks of championship 
12’ (jumping) 2.0 Ibs. $5.95 Shalkey. Staff: Fred Schaus, Ken Norton, caliber. 
14’ (jumping) 2.3 Ibs. 6.70 L. B. Hennon, Lou Carnesecca. Tuition: $20 Roseman Tiller-Rakes are alsv 
16° (vaulting) .. 2.6 lbs. 7.45 for one man; $30 for two from same widely used to recondition ball 
18’ (vaulting) 3.0 Ibs. 8.20 school diamonds, recreational fields and 
in lawn installation and seedbed 
preparation work. 


Uniform all the way across. 


Transportation charges extra 


Write for name of dealer nearest to you. UTAH STATE UNIV.—Logan, Utal. June 
9-14. Director, H. B. Hunsaker. Courses: 
es 9 P — ° 

K. & P. Athletic Co. Football, Basketball, Baseball, Training. | Write for descriptive literature today 
Staff: Dal Ward, Adolph Rupp, others. | = . 
1115 Jerome St., Midland, Mich. See adv. on page 55. ROSEMAN tractor EquipmeENT Co. 


2615 CRAWFORD AVE EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 


A useful tool for 5B & CG Dept. 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE — Petersburg, 


Va. June 16-20. Director, W. W. Lawson. UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: Dave 


Nelson, Hal Bradley, Harry Strobel. Tui- COACHING SCHOOL 


tion: $15. 
Boulder, Colo. 
> 


STAFF 
WASHINGTON COACHES ASSN.—Secttle, BOWDEN WYATT, Tennessee (Football) 


Wash. Aug. 18-23. Director, A. J. Lind- DALLAS WARD, Colorado (Football) 
quist, 3215 E. Mercer, Seattle 2, Wash. TEX WINTER, Kansas St. (Basketball) 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, Base- SOX WALSETH, Colorado (Basketball) 
ball. Staff: Tommy Prothro, John Wooden, FRANK POTTS, Colorado (Track) 

Stan Hiserman, others. Tuition: members, | FRANK PRENTUP, Colorado (Baseball) 
free; others, $10. JOHN ROCKWELL, Colorado (Training) 


Guaranteed NEEDLE-FREE 100% SAFE! | TUITION: $10 
WESTERN COLORADO —Grand J P For further information, write 
— Gran unction, | 
Colo. June 12-14. Director, Eugene Hansen, | HARRY G. CARLSON ; 


“ S Cowen | . of Colorado Boulder, Colo. } 


“Jim-Flex"’ mats are filled with 100% safe, hair 
layerfelt Excellent cushioning qualities Triple p 
knotted tufting with double strong cord. Heavy Grand Junction (Colo.) 
duty handles. You'll So surprised af Ma dowe- Football, Basketball, Baseball, Track, eee 
right low cost of “Jim-Flex’’ mats our top - - 

quality linel Wrestling. Staff: Jack Curtice, Bucky 
LOW BUDGET “Standard” mats, filled with high O'Connor, Earl Allgood, Pete Butler, 

quality, resilient felt 100% safe and needle- others. Tuition: $10. See adv. on page 


free can save you even more money! 53 


Write tedey for complete information COACHING SCHOOL 


about National mats, including goat hair, 
new rubberized curled hair, viny! plastic | WEST VIRGINIA UNIV.—Morgantown, W. Aug. 3-9 Albuquerque, N.M. 


heat-sealed seamed mat covers, and ac- Va. July 21-Aug. 15. Director, Ray O. 
cessories .. . and “Mat-Hide”, the new Duncan. Courses: Football, Basketball, BILL MEEK, SMU Footbail 
scientific, tough, smooth-coated covering | Wrestling, Training. Staff: Art Lewis & TEX WINTER, Kansas St., Basketball 
for mats in ivory, blue, green, red and | Staff, Fred Schaus, Steve Harrick, Whitey BUCKY O’CONNOR, lowa, Basketball 
grey. Also heavy white duck. : : ‘ LOU AGASE, Mich. St., Football 
SONNY GRANDELIUS, Mich. St., Foot. 
GEORGE PETROL, UNM, Baseball 


: é LOU DIEHM, Training 
National mats come in all sizes direct-from-factory 
at LOW, MONEY-SAVING PRICES! WYOMING COACHES ASSN. — Laramie, | $10, members; $15, others 
Wyo. June 2-6. Director, Carl W. Rollins, | C. H. (DOC) LEDBETTER 
> ATION AL lm Sheridan (Wyo.) H. S. Courses: Football, | 1213 Princeton Drive S.E. 
Sports Company | Basketball, Track. Staff: To be announced. Albuquerque, New Mexico 


364 N. Marquette Street Fond du Lac, Wisconsin Tuition: members, $10; others, $15. | 


Gwynne. Tuition: resident, $4 per hour; | 


~~ - = non-resident, $16 per hour. 
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Coaching Schools Not 


100000000000000% 


Listed Are Invited to 
Send Facts to Assure 


Listing Next Month 
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Foundations of the 
Overload Principle 


(Continued from page 22) 


‘one of the most fundamental of all 
human functions—movement! 


REFERENCES 


iaCoghill, G. E., Anatomy and the Prob- 
lem of Behavior, The Univ. Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1929 

; , Flexion Spasms and 
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Man with a tough hair 
problem. Chemical Engineer 
Al Judson is troubleshooter at a 
giant Houston, Tex., plant. Sun, 
wind, steam mess up his hair. 


He licks it with Vitalis. 
To keep his hair looking neat 
when he’s back at the lab—or out 
in public— Al uses new Vitalis 
Hair Tonic with V-7. 


New greaseless wa 


y to keep your hair 


neat all day...and prevent dryness 


Whether your hair takes a beating from sun or morning 
showers, you'll like the way Vitalis keeps it in condition . . . Vv 
prevents dryness. Your hair never has a greasy look because \; 


italis 


Vitalis grooms with greaseless V-7. Use Vitalis every day. 


New VITALIS’ Hair Tonic with V-7, 


with 


BUCKNER 


Rubber Capped 


Rotary pop- ii OP 


SPRINKLERS 


Eliminate dangerous and costly injuries. Buckner’s Sports Field 
Rotary Pop-up is encased in a rubber sleeve with rubber cap 


for complete player protection. 


SEE YOUR BUCKNER DEALER 


| 
| | ey 
ey < 


Permanently installed, 
Rotary Pop-up sprinklers 
are out of sight below 
the turf. Do not interfere 
with play, yet give thor- 
ough water penetration 
and deep turf. 


april ; MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
1615 Blackstone Ave. P. O. Box 232 Fresno, California 


ROBBINS 


‘Towers of Strength...\ ° 


. When a basketball coach-player says that of 
Robbins RONBOUND* CONTINUOUS STRIP* gym flooring 


YOU KNOW IT’S GOOD! 


Ask any basketball coach or player who has ever played on a 
Robbins IRONBOUND CONT NUOUS STRIP Maple Gym Floor 
what a —— it makes! Robbins floors save wear and tear on 
legs ... there are no more complaints of sore calves, ankles, feet. 
There’s controlled resiliency for fast, lively action guaranteed by 
the way Robbins flooring is laid: a layer of mastic over cement, a 
layer of cork, another layer of mastic and then Robbins IRON. 
BOUND CONTINUOUS STRIP Maple flooring. Leroy Brandt, 
Principal of Middletown Community High School, Middleiown, IIl., 
himself a player-coach, writes of the school’s Robbins floor: “"q 
feel this floor is the best I ever os on. I am really happy to 
have this flooring in our gym.” With Robbins you get a better 
playing surface... permanent smoothness 
- longer life... lower maintenance cost. 
Yet, Robbins Ironbound costs no more. 


For Your Protection .. . 


ely authorized contractors install Rob- 

ins 
BOUND CO N- 
TINUOUS STRIP 
flooring. For de- 
tails and name of 
your nearest con- 
tractor write 
Dept. 5-458 Reed 
City, Mich. 

FLOORING COMPANY 

World's Largest Manufacturer of Maple Flooring 

Reed City, Michig Michi 


leh 
e 


e portable 
» sectional 
permanent 


ERANDST ANDS 
BLEACHERS | 


The “tower type’ construction on 
the Snyder all steel grandstand 
illustrated, insures long usage 
and safe seating. 

Easy to install, designed so ad- 
ditional sections can be added, 
and planned for future installa- 
tion of shower facilities this Sny- 
der Steel Stand is safe, econo- 
mical and practical. 

If you are considering a similar 
installation or need help in plan- 
ning, consult our engineers. They 
will gladly help you with your 
grandstand or bleacher problems. 


For further information write: 


SNYDER TANK CORP. 


P.O. Box 14, Buffalo 5, N.Y © P.O. Box 2390, Birmingham 1, Alo 


*Trade-merk Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


Practice Drill 


(Continued from page 26) 
The fifth round is optional, depend- 


| ing on the time allotted for infield 
| practice. Coaches may want to use it 


| only on practice days. 


All the in- 


| fielders play deep and the batter hits 
| slow rollers to force them to charge 
| the ball and throw on the run. 


There are two other changes in this 
pattern. When the ball is hit to the 


| first baseman, he throws to the third 


baseman, who touches third and 
throws back to first. The first base- 
man then throws to the catcher and 
the catcher back to the first baseman, 
who goes through the motion of tag- 


| ging a runner who has been caught 


off base and is sliding back. 
This tag is made by placing the ball 
on the second-base side of the bag 


| and letting the runner tag himself 


Sse — 


| bunt 


out as he slides back into the bag. 
Then the first baseman throws back 
to the catcher to complete the round. 

When the ball is tapped in front of 
home for the catcher, he throws to 
third. The third baseman then touches 
the bag and throws to first, and the 
ball goes from first, to home, to third, 
to second, to first, to home. If the 
fifth round isn’t used, the first base- 
man and the catcher should throw 


| to third after fielding the ball on the 


second round of one. 


THE LAST ROUND 


The last infield round is made with 
the infield drawn in for the force play 
at home. The ball is tapped to each 
fielder, who must charge the ball and 
throw knee high to the third-base 
side of the catcher so that he’ll be in 
position to tag the runner sliding into 
the plate. 

The routine is the usual one, with 
the ball being hit first to the third 
baseman, then to the shortstop, the 
second baseman, to the first baseman 
and finally to the pitcher (after he 
has gone through his pitching mo- 
tion), each of whom charges the ball 
and throws to the plate. 

This series of drills should cover a 
large majority of the plays, except for 
situations. If the coach has 
plenty of time, he may include a 
round of infield practice which has 
the infield pulJed in and the batter 
bunting the ball toward each infielder 
in turn, with the fielder making the 
throw to first. 

When the first baseman fields the 
ball in this situation, the second base- 
man generally covers first and the 


| shortstop covers second. Of course, 
| there are bunt situations in which the 


pitcher covers first or in which the 


| first baseman makes the play at first 
| unassisted. 


The drill against the bunt should be 


| conducted during regular practice, 
| along with other drills on such infield 
| plays as pop flies and cut-off plays 
| and relays from the outfield. 


These drills may differ from some 
used by experienced baseball men. 
But they’ve been worked out with 
the assistance of topnotch professional 
and college coaches, and the pattern 
is an excellent one to follow in con- 
ditioning and training your infielders. 

Be sure to keep in mind that before 
starting the infield drill your players 
must warm their arms properly by 
throwing at a short distance for at 
least five minutes. Youngsters want to 
start throwing the ball hard and long 
the moment they get their hands on 
it, and they may injure their arms 
if not required to warm up properly. 
Constant supervision in warming up 
the boys will pay dividends to all. 

In the outfield’s fielding and throw- 
ing drills, coaches should have their 
outfielders make practice throws to 
third base and home plate as pre- 
game warm-ups. 

Perhaps a note of explanation is in 
order regarding the recommendation 
of the “shoulder high” rather than the 
standard “eye high” throw in double- 
play situations. There are two reasons 
for this recommendation: A ball 
thrown at the eyes often causes the 
catcher to blink, and the glove going 
up to catch the ball often leaves a 
blind spot in front of the eyes. In ad- 
dition to blocking sight of the ball, 
the glove in front of the eyes also 
causes a split-second loss of the pivot 
man’s next throwing target. 


A final word of advice concerning 
infield drill: Encourage the infield to 
“talk it up” during practice. Ample 
use of “chin music,” the “old hubba 
hubba,” or in plainer language “words 
of encouragement shouted at your 


teammates” during the workout will 
let your opponents know that you 
have a lively, determined, confident 
team This “talking it up” will also 
relax your boys, particularly under 
the pressure of an important game. 


Hornsby’s Hitting Hints 


HE good Lord has to give you a 

certain amount of ability. But 
from there on it’s entirely up to the 
individual. That’s the theory Rogers 
Hornsby, greatest right-hand hitter 
in the history of baseball, works on 
as an instructor in batting. “I can 
only tell the hitter how and why 
and then he must carry it out him- 
self.” 

Here are Hornsby’s ideas on the 
most important factors in the mak- 
ing of a good hitter, as published in 
The Sporting News: 

1. Determination: “So strong a 
desire to become a star hitter that 
you're willing to spend hours of 
practice on it, as well as on studying 
the pitchers.” 

2. Confidence: ‘Not the popoff 
kind like Dizzy Dean’s, but the quiet 
confidence that means you believe 
in yourself and are convinced there 


isn’t a pitcher alive you can't hit.” 

3. Learning the strike zone: ‘So 
that you don’t swing at bad pitches, 
because you just can’t hit them con- 
sistently.”’ 

4. Keeping your eye on the ball: 
“Don’t swing where you think the 
ball should be, but swing at the ball. 
There’s no reason for not getting a 
piece of the ball if you keep your 
eye on it.” 

5. Keep bat in position to swing: 
“Don’t waggle the bat. If it isn’t 
ready, you’re a setup—you can’t get 
it around on any pitcher with good 
stuff.” 

6. Don’t be a guess hitter: “Don’t 
try to guess that a certain pitch is 
going to be thrown. If the pitcher 
has 4 different pitches, he has a 
4 to 1 edge on you.” 

Remember, every top-flight hitter 
is constantly trying to improve him- 
self. 


BUILD A WINNING TEAM WHITH 
AMERICA’S BASEBALL AND TENNIS TRAINING MACHINE 


AUTOMATIC BASEBALL PITCHING MACHINE 


USED BY UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, MAJOR, MINOR AND LITTLE LEAGUES 
; CAN ALSO BE USED TO THROW SOFTBALLS, AND (S$ EXCELLENT 
AS AN AUTOMATIC TENNIS TRAINER 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG SHEETS 


WHICH MAKES IT 


PRACTICAL FOR TRAINING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


@ PITCHES FROM REGULATION DISTANCE 
MAY GE OPERATED WITH REMOTE CONTROL 


CHOICE OF TWO SPRINGS FOR A WIDER RANGE OF SPEEDS 
LIGHTWEIGHT CONSTRUCTION 

MASS TRAINING PRACTICAL 

INCREASES COACHING EFFICIENCY 


Motion of the pitching arm is similar to 


the delivery of professional 


pitcher, 
assuring accuracy in the strike zone. 


SIMPLICITY of construction puts main- 


ih tect, 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS WHO ARE TRAINING 


Y PITCHING MACHINE. 


TOulm \iaGues 
CmmGMam LITE “haut 
MOSOREN 8088 fUTH LEAGUE 
#078 TOWN. mee 
PORANO WITHE LEAGUE OnE 
Camar LOmE ThE Leacue 


SagatOGs Wane om 
COLORADO STATE COL. 


LOvrama STATE Uy 
O88GOn State unry 


$12.43 PER DOZ 


RECOMMENDED for use with the 
DUDLEY AUTOMATIC 
BASEBALL PITCHING MACHINE. 


DUDLEY SPORTS CO. 
633 SECOND AVE. 


N. Y. 16, 


DON’T THROW THAT 
OLD GYM MAT AWAY! 


let AALCO Rebuild that Mat for 
You .. . Renovate the Filler, Encase 
it in a Brand New Cover with Extra 
Heavy “Rooted” Handles . . . and 
SAVE You 1/3 or More of the Cost 
of New Equipment! 


A TYPICAL WORN-OUT GYM MAT 


= Cover is torn 


ripped off 
The filler, 
however, can 
be re-used if 
it is free of 
holes and not 
worn too thin. 


AFTER REBUILDING 
SF 


BY AALCO 
Mat is close. | - iil ¥ 
ly wax ims | a 
with wax im . 
pregnated 
long strand | 

seine twine. | 


protection 
to edges of 
mat 


Spring and Summer Months—when Students 
Play Out of Doors—are Best Times to Have 
Mats Rebuilt. Consult Your Sporting Goods 
Dealer, or Write Us for Complete Details 
Today! 


Ask for New AALCO Catalog! 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2729-U Wyandotte St. St. Louis 11, Mo. 


Faster play... longer lite. 


For years DAYTON Steel Rac- 
been the 
professionals and beginners 


vets have fevorite of 
q 


alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved game—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 


Daytons are practically inde- 


FREE 
RE and 
court layouts 
for badminton 
or tennis are 
yours for the 
asking. 


structible—ideal for 
schools and play- 
grounds. Steel strings 
steel 


and tubular 


frames are not af- 
fected by 


changes. No covers or 


climatic 


presses are needed to 
protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. 

lf will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 
648 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 


| Day. yton 


STEEL RACQUETS 


| FIRST published in 1949, this book | 
beautifully meets the need for an all- | 


New Books on the Sport Shelf 


e@ THE SPLIT T IN HIGH SCHOOL FOOT- 
BALL. By Elvan George. Pp. 215. Illus- 
trated—diagrams. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

THE expression “By George” is a 

trademark, not an exclamation, out 

Oklahoma way. It’s a trademark of 

championship high school football 

teams, which this fellow George 
churns out in marvelous profusion. 

Though his school, Ada, isn’t in the 

large-enrollment class, it knocks over 

the big boys regularly. Take a look 
at George’s record since 1950—92 wins 
against 7 losses plus six state crowns! 

As you’d expect from a Sooner 
State mentor, the Ada wizard is a 
100% split T disciple. In his book, he 
explains exactly how to apply the 
split T to high school teams. 

He explains the theory of this of- 
fense, how to teach the fundamentals, 
how to set up the practice schedule, 
the operation of backs and ends on 
pass plays, special plays and their use, 
recognizing and hitting your oppo- 
nents’ defensive weaknesses, develop- 
ing your game strategy, the use of 
mechanical and visual coaching aids, 


and new ideas and problems with the | 


split T. 

Interwoven with these major con- 
siderations are all the important “lit- 
tle things” like getting off together on 


the snap, three principles for gaining | 
at least four yards on every play, how 


| ep 


to change blocking assignments just 
before the snap, etc. 

The author has done a superlative 
job of simplifying the split T for high 
school coaches, and every mentor will 
find this book a clear-cut, concise, and 
smooth road to success. 


@ INTRAMURAL AND RECREATIONAL 
SPORTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE (Second Edition). By Norma M. 
Leavitt and Hartley D. Price. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co. $4. 


inclusive reference work on _ intra- 
mural physical ed and recreation pro- 
grams. It presents suitable activities, 


desirable practices, and recommended | 


policies and procedures which pro- 


vide a sound basis for planning, estab- 
intramural | 


| lishing and conducting 
programs for particular situations. 


The appendix offers suggestions for | 
| the 


handbook and forms for use in the 


preparation of an _ intramural 


| organization of a high school recrea- 


aspects of the program or its organ- 
ization. 


| ONLY 8 LBS. 


Pp. 327. | 


@ THE COMPLETE HANDBOOK OF BOWL- 
ING. By Oscar Fraley and Charles Yerkow. 
Pp. 133. Illustrated. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.95. 


THIS magnificently illustrated hand- 
book will be seized with joy by be- 
ginners, experts, and everyone else 
connected with America’s fastest- 
growing game. 

Loaded with superb action  se- 
quences of such bowling greats as 
Billy Welu, Ad Carlson, Dick Weber, 
Lee Jouglard, and Syvia Wene, the 
book clearly and authoritatively lays 
down the basic principles of the 
stance, delivery, release, angling for 
spares, aiming, and types of releases. 

Also extremely valuable are fine 
chapters on beginning tips, women’s 
bowling, scoring, etiquette, equip- 
ment, organization of leagues, rules, 
dictionary of terms, and the history 
of the game. 

This encyclopedic treatment makes 
the book perfect as a reference source 
for both players and school depart- 
ments. 


“ere NEW! bo 
NEW op 
ALUMINUM 
STANDARD 
Lae tt (2 Ways! 


Interchangeable Indoors and Outdoors for 
* VOLLEY BALL + BADMINTON 
+ TENNIS + PADDLE TENNIS 


* HIGH JUMP + TETHERBALL 
Send for FREE Catalog 


ja ro 
Mf c/, SUPPLY CO. 


S, Box 1065, New London, Conn. 


oxumnaan 


HIGH JUMP 
MARKINGS 


ADJUSTABLE 


Dept. 


TREAT INJURIES! 


WITH PORTABLE 
NON-ELECTRIC 


WHIRLPOOL 
BATH 


Treat sprains, stiffness, 
museles and 


| illus. ) 
mended by coaches, 
— Uneonditionaliy guar- 


| antee 


$49 ® 95 Complete 


. oa | Write for literature 
tion association; and a selected and | 


| annotated bibliography is available for | 
those desiring to investigate further | 


and our FREE 10 
DAY TRIAL PLAN 


LAURENS LABORATORIES 


| Dept. SC, 1801 Evtaw Place, Baltimore 17, Md. 


TOPICAL CHECKLISTS 


CHECKLISTS of available books 
on basketball, billiards, bowling, 
boxing, and dancing may be 
found in the February issue of 
SportShelf News. For your copy, 
send 10¢ (for handling) to 
SportShelf News, 133 West 44 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


TUL ELAN DONATE NANA 


Wuneatani tn 


vUHENA HAH 


@ INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG ATHLETES. 
by Robert Bateman. Pp. 122. Illustrated. 
New York: SportShelf. $3.25. 


EVERY phase of track and field is 
covered in this British text. Also in- 
cluded is a chapter on track and field 
for girls and a series of short articles 
on such famous athletes as Wooder- 
son, Bannister, Bailey, Landy, Chata- 
way, and Nurmi. American distrib- 
utor is SportShelf, P. O. Box 116, 
New York 33, N. Y. 


‘‘Here Below”’ 


(Continued from page 5) 


MAGINE our delight the other 
| week when Dr. Shane MacCarthy, 
executive director of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, swooped 
down on our ivory tower—(the 
good Doctor flies all distances over 
300 miles; anything under that he 
walks, trots, runs, or bicycles)— 
and proceeded to dazzle us with 60 
minutes of physical fitness fast balls. 

As you probably know, we took a 
cut at the President’s Council last 
November. We seriously doubted 
whether a one-man Council—with 
neither staff nor budget—could put 
over any sort of national program. 
In a burst of febrile rhetoric, we 
called Dr. MacCarthy a later-day 
St. Patrick who believed in beating 


TRACK COACH 


This you will war 


The “Mohawk” Crossbar Elevator for Pole Vaulting 


Built of durable long-lasting Ye’ Channel Alumi- | 
num, this crossbar elevator handles all heights | 


up to 16 feet 


Only one man is required to place the crossbar | 


in position, easily and quickly 


In heavy cross winds the blowing off of the bar | 


is prevented by this device 


If you wish two men to handle it; in pairs 


$6.00 plus postage 


Order MOHAWK VALLEY SPORTS, Inc. 


Stress LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Floor Can Be Like This— 
Lively as the Latest ‘Big 


New high school gymnasium—Marinette Wis. 
Architect, Harry W. Gijelsteen 


This Wisconsin school boasts a new floor of Wells’ 
DIAMOND HARD Northern Maple—same as that latest 
“Big Ten” gym in Columbus, Ohio.—It’s livelier. That's 
why! 


NORTHERN MAPLE 


J. W. WELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
Menominee, Michigan 
Phone UNION 3-9281 


Member, Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn 


It's tougher too—tough enough for roller skating— 
other uses that help make the community happy. 
(Skating alone netted $13,000 the first year). 


Write for ‘‘Money-making Gym Floors” 


MORE BOUNCE PER OUNCE — LESS DENTS MAKE SENSE 


——— a5 gir 


ee a St mw 


“lene dal Dil 
4S... — be 


"Gib night down, lady,..€s REEVES: BLENCHER! 
night down, lody...ifa a 


BLEACHERS & GRANDSTANDS 


Manufactured by REEVES STEEL, INC 
205 N 12th Street -P O Box 1163. Tampa I, Fila. « Tel. 2-O651 


YOUR BEST BUDGET BUY 


in safe,comfortable, steel seating 


Te 


K 
Chee, 
Out tu pes 


Model 10 Installation at 
West Springfield, Mass. 


WV SAFETY - Like all Hussey seating, the new economy Model 10 is en- 


gineered to more than meet the most rigid safety standards. 


All steel 


frame with firmly attached seat and footboards of strong smooth 


Douglas Fir. 


w COMFORT— Wide 24 inch spacing between the rows allows the seat- 
ing comfort of a conventional straight chair and more room for 


spectator passage along the rows. 


additional seating comfort. 


Rounded seatboard edges give 


 FLEXIBLE~ Panel type construction gives built-in flexibility. Stands 


available in any required length from 2 to 20 tiers high. 


Front walk- 


ways, hot dip galvanized steel finish and many other variations avail- 


able. 


Model 10 is the most economical type of safe steel seating on 


the market and backed by the Hussey guarantee of quality. 


Write for FREE Hussey Seating 
Catalog showing various models. 


HUSSEY MFG. CO.. INC. 


581 Railroad Ave. 


at 
IRON WORKERS Pessty) SINCE 1835 


Also manufacturers of ROLL-OUT Gym Seats 


187 Ribbon 


Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places 
on finest quality silk satin ribbon. 
FIVE COLORS available for place 
winners: Blue—first place; Red—sec- 
ond place; White—third place; Yel- 
low—fourth place; Green—fifth place. 
Official, Judge, Starter and Coach in 
Gold on White Ribbon. 


Ribbons contain Name of Meet, Year, 
Event and Winner’s Place. 


All Events for Track, Swimming, Play- 
ground Meets and Literary Contests. 


Minimum Order $3.60 


We carry a complete line of Trophies and Medals 


Write for further information. 
Order direct. Not sold thru dealers. 


NORTH BERWICK, MAINE 


the physical unfitness snakes to 
death with a stickful of inspira- 
tional invocations. 

We felt that if Uncle Sam’s physi- 
cal fitness was really in jeopardy, it 


| should be put into the fists of a full- 


time bureau of experts who could 
design and supervise a broad na- 
tional program. 

At the conference on our sum- 
mit, the Parnell of physical fitness 
pointed out that not only would this 
take millions of extra tax dollars 
but that it was democratically inad- 
visable to put a fitness program into 
federal hands. He adhered firmly 
to the idea that our leaders could, 
with imagination and a great united 
effort, be inspired to make greater 


| and better use of our existing facil- 


ities and personnel. 

That brought us to the $100,000 
challenge question: How was his 
great inspirational crusade work- 


| ing? Dr. MacCarthy hitched up his 
| oratorical panoply and reeled off an 


impressive of accomplish- 
ments. 

Had we ever seen such a stream 
of fitness-conscious propaganda in 
public speeches, newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and TV? 

Were we aware of the fact that 
the Council was constantly promot- 
ing physical fitness among coaches, 
teachers, governors, mayors, educa- 
tion board chairmen, recreation ad- 
ministrators, and other types of 
policy-making groups? 

Dr. MacCarthy assured us that all 
these groups have been impressed 
with the powerful need for higher 
standards of fitness, and that this 
indoctrination of the powers-that- 
be would eventually pay off in more 
gyms, recreational areas, and ath- 
letic fields, and bigger and better 
fitness programs. 


array 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Even private industry has been 
educated on the vital importance of 
fitness. Thanks in great part to Dr. 
MacCarthy’s salesmanship, General 
Mills has just launched a nation- 
wide program that will dramatize, 
intensify, and promote many types 
of activity programs. And now the 
National Dairy Council is planning 
research, education, and public re- 
lation programs on behalf of physi- 
cal fitness. 

It would appear that the tiny 
acorns planted by Dr. MacCarthy 
are beginning to sprout into giant 
oaks. Though we still feel that fed- 
eral stimuli in the way of money 
and personnel are needed to insti- 
tute a broad program, we do feel 
that Dr. MacCarthy is working small 
miracles as a one-man Council. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


DRY LINE MARKERS 
5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20% to 100# Capacity 


Force Feed — Instant 
Shutoff—100 Ibs. ca- 
pacity. 


Shaker in Hopper for 
Constant Flow. 


Adjustable Control on 
Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send te Dept. $ for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


Did your football and basketball score- 
boards operate efficiently the past seasons? 
Or were the fans “in the dark” part of the 
time due to timing inaccuracies and poor 
readability? Now is the time to plan on 
installing the best boards money can buy. 


For literature and prices write 


M. D. BROWN CO. 


2215 Lake St. Niles, Mich. 


LOCKER BASKETS 


AND 


SPACE SAVING 
UNIFORM 
HANGERS 


All welded steel wire. 
Molten Metal dipped (tin 
alloy) after — ation to 
insure maximum corro 
sion resistance. Available 
in sizes to meet your lock- 
er room needs. Write for 
descriptive literature and 
school prices. 


AMERICAN. 


WIRE FORM CORP. 
267-273 Grant Ave. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


Portable Wood and 
Steel Bleachers 


FREE 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, lilinois 


CATAL 


MASTER COUPON 


To obtain free literature and sample goods, carefully check items desired and mail 


coupon directly to Scholastic Coach, Advertising Dept., 


33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Numbers in parentheses denote pages on which the advertisement may be found. 


AALCO MBG. (60) 
] Catalog of Complete 
Sports Line 


ADIRONDACK BATS (25) 


[_] Catalog of Baseball 
and Softball Bats 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE 
(64) 

(] Literature on Collegian 
Trampoline 


AMERICAN WIRE (63) 


() Folder on Locker Baskets 
and Uniform Hanger 


AUSTIN FENCE (47) 

(_] Brochure on Baseball 
Backstops, Combination 
Goals 


BROWN, M. D. (63) 
[] Information on Electric 
Scoreboards 


BUCKNER MBG. (57) 
[] Information on Rotary 
Pop-Up Sprinklers 


CINE-O-TONE (49) 


[_] Information on Speedy 
Film Processing 


COACHING SCHOOLS 
Further information on 
Adelphi Coll. (52) 
All-American (55) 
Colorado U. (56) 
Concordia (53) 
Eastern Penna. (54) 
Florida St. U. (55) 
Idaho Coaches (54) 
Michigan St. U. (54) 
Nationwide Football (54 
New Mexico (56) 
Oregon U. (52) 
Spalding Clinic (53) 
Utah St. (55) 

Western Colorado (53) 
Western Ill. U. (52) 


OOOOOOO00O000000 


CROWTHER, RAE (21) 

[-] Details on Special 
Pay Plan 

[] Wlustrated Brochure on 
7-Man and 2-Man 
Charging Machines 

[] Film Showing Use of 
Crowther Machines 


DAYTON RACQUET (60) 
[] Tennis and Badminton 
Rules and Court Layouts 


DUCOMMUN CO. (34) 
[] Catalog of Stop Watches 


DUDLEY SPORTS (59) 


[] Catalog of Baseball 
Pitching Machine 


DU PONT (30, 31) 
[] Data on Rapid Reversal 
Motion Picture Film 


GENERAL ATH. PROD. (48) 
[] Catalog of Knit Nylon 
Stretch Football Uniforms 


GENERAL SPORTCRAFT (2) 


(] Official Game Rules 
Booklet (free to Dept. 
Heads, 25¢ to others) 


GEORGIA MARBLE (41) 
[-] Sample, information on 
Plus Five Line Marker 


H. & R. MFG. (63) 
[_] Booklet on Dry Line 
Markers for All Sports 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY (51) 

[] Poster, “How to Care for 
Your Bat” 

[] 1958 Louisville Slugger 
Year Book 

[] 1958 Softball Rule Book 
How many —__ 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL (4) 


[-] How to Achieve a 
Tournament-Class 
Basketball Floor 


HOUSE OF HARTER (62) 


[] Information on Silk-Satin 
Track Award Ribbons 


HUNTINGTON LABS. (29) 


() 1957-58 Basketball 
Coaches Digest (free to 
coaches, 50¢ to others) 


HUSSEY MFG. (62) 


[] Wlustrated Seating 
Catalog 


IVORY SYSTEM 
(Back Cover) 


(1 Monthly Bulletin, 
“The Observer” 


JAYFRO ATH. SUPPLY (60) 
Catalog on 

(0 Steel Chain Nets 

[) Tetherball Sets 

[] Aluminum Standards 

C] Nylon Basketball Nets 
and Ball Carriers 


JENNISON-WRIGHT (17) 


[] Installation Data and 
Specifications on Kreolite 
Gym Floors 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


(Inside Back Cover) 
(] Treatise on Adhesive 
Tape Irritation 


K. & P. ATHLETIC (56) 


[] Information on Dowmetal 
Crossbars 


KRETSCHMER (46) 


[] Ways of Feeding 
Wheat Germ to 
Athletes in Training 


LAURENS LAB. (60) 
[) Literature on Portable, 
Non-Electric Whirlpool 


MOHAWK VALLEY SPTS. (61) 
(] Information on Crossbar 
Elevator for Pole Vaulting 


MOSBY CO. (35) 
[-] List of Sports Books 


NATIONAL SPORTS (56) 
[] Complete information on 
Jim-Flex Gym Mats 


NEW EQUIPMENT (28) 
Further information on 
Portable Bleacher Risers 
Lightweight Plastic Bat 
Marking Machine 
Tumbling Belt 

Branding Iron Kit 
Balance-Testing Barbell 
Baseball Gloves 


OOOO000 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE (23) 
[] Catalog of New Stream- 
lined Trampolines 


OCEAN POOL (49) 
(] Catalog on Swim and* 
Pool Equipment 


OHIO ATH. SPECIALTY (45) 
[) Information on Football 
Speed Cleat 


PECSOLITE EQUIP. (44) 

(] Brochure on Pecsolite 
Fibreless Football Gear 

PENNA. ATH. PROD. (15) 

[] Catalog of Complete 
Sports Line 

PHARMA-CRAFT (44) 

[] Information on Medicated 
Cream for Athlete’s Foot 

PLAYTIME EQUIPMENT (18) 

[] Literature on’ Bleachers 


PYE CORP. (40) 

[_] Literature on Transistor- 
ized Megaphone 

RAWLINGS (3) 

C) Football Catalog 


REEVES STEEL (61) 


(] Literature on Bleachers 
and Grandstands 


REMINGTON ARMS (43) 


(] Instructor’s Manual on 
Operation of Rifle Club 


SEE PAGE 64 FOR OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINES— 


—... Superiority-Proved! 


>a 


SSS SS SSS : 
Sais or — —— a 


Superiority- 
Proved 
in Performance, 


Quality and Value! 


Only in American Trampolines do you get all this: 
* Greater strength and ri- 


®@ Better bounce . . . longer, 


ADVERTISERS 


AALCO Sete gee ag COMPANY 
ADIRONDACK BATS, INC. 

AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
AMERICAN WIRE FORM CORPORATION 
AUSTIN FENCE COMPANY, INC. 


ge es. 
BROWN, M. COMPA\ 
BUCKNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CINE-O-TONE 


COACHING SCHOOLS: 
ADELPHI COLLEGE 
ALL-AMERICAN 
COLORADO, UNIVERSITY OF 
CONCORDIA 
EASTERN PENNA. COACHES ASSN. 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
IDAHO COACHES ASSN. 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
NATIONWIDE FOOTBALL CLINIC 
NEW MEXICO COACHES 
OREGON, UNIVERSITY OF 
SPALDING CLINIC 
UTAH STATE ee 
WESTERN COLORADO 
WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


CROWTHER, RAE, COMPANY 


INDEX 


gidity, with American’s dual- 
rail frame and exclusive, new 
triple-bridge legs. 

@ Roller hinges—eosier to fold, 
move and store. 

®@ Highest recommendations 

used and approved by iead- 

ing professionals, as well as 
by schools and _ institutions 
everywhere. 


with American’s triple-stitched 
nylon bed and superior sus- 
pension system. 


®@ Officially approved—Ameri- 


can Trampolines meet all AAU 
and intercollegiate specifica- 
tions. 


© 100% money-back gvuar- 


antee on material and work- 
manship. 


FREE 


Write for new litera- 
ture on American’s 
yan, yf Trampo- 
lin 15’ 


—t0 x 17’ frame with 
the big 7 x 14’ bed. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPANY 

DUCOMMUN, M., en toad 

DUDLEY SPORTS COMPA 

DU PONT, , DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 30, 


GENERAL ATHLETIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
GENERAL SPORTCRAFT COMPANY 
GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


H. & R. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC 


Dept. 13 


THE AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE CO. sessctsds“towa 


Manufacturers of the famous LARRY GRISWOLD BED 


(See page 63 for other listings) 
(Numbers in parentheses denote page 
on which advertisement may be found) 


MASTER COUPON 


RIDDELL, JOHN T. 
(Inside Front Cover) 


() Information on Quality 
Line of Football Equip. 


SCHOOL-AID (26) 


[] List of Sports Books 
and Coaching Aids 


TUFFY PAD (34) 

[] Information on Foam- 
Filled Pads for Football 
Blocking Machines 

SICO MFG. (42) 

[] Folder on Tuck-Away 
Table Tennis Table 


UniMAC (39) 
[] Information on School 
Laundry Equipment 
UNIVERSAL BLEACHER (63) 
Information on Grand- 


[] Catglog of Portable 
“a TRACTOR EQUIP. stands and Bleachers N+ ta 


ROBBINS FLOORING (58) 


[] Information on Iron- 
bound: Continuous Strip 


Maple Gym Floors SNYDER TANK (58) 


Literature on Tiller-Rakes 


WELLS LUMBER (61) 
[] Literature, ‘“Money- 
Making Gym Floors” 


SPALDING & BROS. (27) 
0 | 
SAFWAY STEEL (1) C Catalog 
] Catalog ‘on Telescoping 
Gym Seats and Steel 
Bleachers 


SPANJIAN (45) 


WILSON (6) 
[-] 1958 Football Catalog 


[] Catalog 


TRAVELRAIN (49) 


[] Literature on Automatic 
Power Sprinkler 


WILTON (50) 


[]Catalog of Uniforms 
for All Sports 


SAND KNITTING (38) 


[] Complete Catalog of 
Athletic Clothing 


nolan - EE 
(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) 


er ee 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


OU 


ZONE STATE 
No coupon honored unless position is stated 


———————— 


April, 1958 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
HOUSE OF HARTE 


| HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUSSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


IVORY SYSTEM 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
JENNISON-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


| K. & P. ATHLETIC COMPANY 


KRETSCHMER CORPORATION 


LAURENS LABORATORIES 


MacGREGOR COMPANY, THE 


| MOHKAWK VALLEY SPORTS, INC. 


MOSBY, C. V., COMPANY, THE 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


| OHIO ATHLETIC SPECIALTY COMPANY 


PECSOLITE EQUIPMENT COMPAN 
PENNSYLVANIA ATH. 
GENERAL TIRE & Loe ay COMPANY 


| PHARMA-CRAFT COMPAN 
| PLAYTIME EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
| PYE CORPORATION, THE 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


| REEVES STEEL, INC. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
RIDDELL, JOHN T., INC. 

ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
ROSEMAN TRACTOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


| SAITTA INVESTMENT COMPANY 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CORPORATION 


| SCHOOL-AID COMPANY 
| SICO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
| SNYDER TANK CORPORATION 


SPALDING, A. G., & BROS 


| SPANJIAN SPORTSWEAR 


| TRAVELRAIN POWER SPRINKLER COMPANY 
| TUFFY PAD COMPAN 


UNIMAC COMPANY 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


| UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


WELLS, J. W., LUMBER COMPANY 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
WILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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~ What really causes 
- Adhesive Tape Irritation? 


Should “allergy” take most of the blame? 
Decidedly not! Allergy causes less than 2% of irritative reactions! 


Yet almost all adhesive tape reactions are blamed on allergy. 
Actually, several more important causes are responsible: 


CHEMICAL — due to impure ingredients, improper stabilization. 
MECHANICAL — due largely to improperly controlled “stick,” 
“flow” and flexibility of the adhesive mass.* 


BACTERIOLOGICAL — due to infections in lesions arising 
from chemical or mechanical irritations. 


So, in defining adhesive tape quality, the term “HYPO-REACTIVE” is more comprehensive 
than the limited term “hypo-allergenic.” HYPO-REACTIVE gives adequate meaning to the mini- 
mizing of all irritative responses. Hypo-allergenicity is, of course, a desirable attribute of 
adhesive tape, but in itself is far from sufficient. 


True HYPO-REACTIVITY in all of its adhesive tape — every batch, every roll — has always been 
the goal of the continuous research and pilot plant programs, and the actual manufacturing ; 
processes of Johnson & Johnson. 


Utmost hypo-reactivity in adhesive tape can be assured only through strict maintenance of 
balanced qualities — precisely guided by research, and precisely controlled in manufacture. 


The result? The finest tape available for surgical use today — com- 

bining optimum skin adhesion with the lowest degree of reactivity fED CROs 

from ANY cause! § 
ADH ESiy; 


TAPE 


Folvenalfohmson Bias 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


*A complete treatise on adhesive tape irritation will be mailed on request. 


© J&J 1958 NO CONNECTION WHATEVER WITH AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


PROTECT 


YOUR INVESTMENT 


FOR MAXIMUM SECURITY 


Send oll your dort equipment Lo. 
The IWORY SYSTEM 


es * PROPERLY CLEANSED 
ons eee pt + EXPERTLY REPAIRED 

+ INSURED AGAINST DAMAGE 
one hes RETURNED ON TIME 


mAVORY SYSTEM 


